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TO 

FRANCIS FREELING,EsQ. 

Sfc. fçc. Sfc. 



Mv Bear fern, 

7ke Hermit of the Cbaasséë-cf An- 
tin having, since the commencement 
of w)v TraiMlatioiiy pitUtiilied daodier 
yolumf qC ^i? Essays^ an4 thus ei>^ 
ablqd n^e to add the following Sheets 
to my. original design» I consider 
n^yself ctntitled to seize the oppor- 
tunity fqr a, second Dedica|;ioQ. I 
rfither fe$a: that this will be 9 trespass 
on yon tl^an qq my Rçadcirç» and 
my only apology shall be brevity, 
' '' ' ' a 2 " ' 



iv 

and the irresistible impulse which t 
feel to avail myself of, perhaps, the 
only chance I may ever enjoy, of so ' 
widely declaring how sincerely I 
participate in the general sentiment 
which your public and private worth 
inspires. But it is not because your 
public X^ife has procured you 

* *^ Goldei opinions from all sorts of men i'' 

the regard and esteem of the highest 

ranks in this country, and the love 
and gratitude of your inferiors — ^it 
is because in the social circle, as in 
the discharge of your official Duties, 
your entire existence is filled with 
acts of kindness and beneficence; it 
is because you are to exemplary in 



the exercise of all the human affec- 
tions which dignify man, that I am 
jiroad even were it to make an oc- 
casion on which I can join my voice 
to the testimony of all who have the 
pleasure of knowing you, and stat- 
ing how grateM your friendship is 
to one, who is. 

Dear Sir, 
With the warmest feelings of esteem, 
Tour^s most truly, 

Wm. JERPAN. 

Little Chelsba, 
AMguit, 1815. 



. JVOTI€E 



The Hermit of the Chaussée- 
d'Antin was, in the first instance, 
advertised to consist of two Vo- 
lumesy but the original Author, 
having in the interim concluded 
his labours* under this signature, 
and added another Volume to his 
preceding Publications, it became 
necessary to suspend the Translation 
for a short period, and then to depart 
so much from the first design, as 
to bring the Work in a complete 
form before the British Public. 



y\\\ 

These circumstances will account 
for the delay which has taken place 
in producing this Publication, and 
it is hqped that the Third Yolçme, 
thus obtained, will be found to pos- 
sess merit enough to plead its own 
cause* 
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MACEDOINE. 

* Liberiussi 

Pixero quid, si forte jocoiiasy Hoc miki Juris 
Cum veuia dabis. 

Hon. Sat. 4. lib. 1. 

It is not possible to walk abroad in Pan) 
without observing certain personages whom 
we have noticed from time immemorial, 

VOL. III. B 



2 MACEDOINE. 

and who appear to transmit themselves 
from generation to generation. This ob- 
servation, with which I am struck every day, 
makes me regret thfit d|e work under the 
piquant title of ^' Remarkable Personages 
of the Streets of Paris^" had not been con- 
fided to abler hands. What a crowd of de- 
tailsy anecdotes, portraits, might be intro- 
duced to make it delightful? A manual of this 
kind might be an incomparable appendix to 
the '' P^Q^an Cicerone;" for it must be as 
curious to know the originals of this capital 
as its monumeVits. Bans has lately suffered 
two irreparable losses of this order; the 
first, the celebrated' Chevalier de Jean, so 
renowned for his courage and his creditors, 
his whims and. his. debts. True to. the 
beau of the last centviry, you might find him 
every day at the Palais- Royal, in tight 
speckled pantaloons, a horse-shoe wig, and 
ready to give you the history of the pretty 
Dttteh Jewess that he once set about con» 
verting. The odier character, carried off 
stiH more lately from the curiosity of the 
amateurs, was thç most renowned master 



MAOBSOCNA. S 

of all our masters m fesâa of arms, old father 
Donnadieu. 

For twenty-^Te years he took every day 
of his lifey between two and three in the 
afternoon, four turns on the Boulev&rt da 
la Madeleine. He was distinguiàfaafole by 
die oscillations of his head, the îniniettnty 
of his riding-coaty the enormousness of his 
cane^ and the antiquity of his wig, diat had 
fewer hairs than even his own skulL Fifty 
years ago this ma» used to turn the heads 
of the handsomest actresses of the Comédie' 
balienae. 

To harangue * upon the arts> without 
IcBowmg a syllable of the sul^t, is one 
of our fashionable absurdities. Derval and 
Senneville are first-rate professors in this. 

They have composed for themselves and 
their discifdes a vocabulary of about a hun- 
dred words, by the help of which those 
** Irrefragable Doctors/' decide without 
appeal. " Style without colour, compo- 
sition without harmony, incorrect drawing, 
wlint of l^t and shade f this goes equally 
B 2 



4 MACBDOINB. 

to criticism on a poem, a picture, or a 
piece of music. All that ever comes in 
the shape of panegyric^ no matter what 
may be the chef-d'œuvre, is equally com- 
prised in the words, " elegance, vigour, 
grandeur,^' No doubt these gentlemen 
have taken the trouble of getting by heart 
the names of the great masters whom they 
cite in season, and sometimes not a little 
out of it: however. I have some lingering 
scepticism about their infallibility, and am 
not much surprised that a Delille, a Gérard, 
or a Cherubini, should now and then decline 
tfaek jiiris^iction. 

It is a great interval from " Tantre do 
Procope'^ such as I remember it in 1754, 
to the magnificent rooms on the first floor 
of the Palais Royal, where the Café de 
Chartres occupies the floor below : 

" Ce ne sont que festons, ce ne sont qu'astra- 
" gales." 

'^ 'Tis ail festoon and ornament snperb.*' 

Gold, ^ony, bronze, ail are combined with 
exquisite taste. The bar, all mirrors, is 
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perfect eacbantmept. The coffee, the 
dinaer services, silver gilt, the cook an 
adept in ** gastrology ;^' with all this one 
might be assured that this new establish- 
ment would turn out a fortune» But in 
Paris, utility, luxury, convenience, even 
pleasure, ajre not always sure pledges of get- 
ting into vogue. Lake fashion, that depends 
on a caprice often beyond all calculation* 

The elegant public, for whose fickleness 
one thinks himself prepared, is often «&i 
much led by habit as the mob. It is often 
nothing but patience and repeated temptar 
tion that can break through the force of 
custom. The^ are pleased enough with 
the café on the. ground floor, probably they 
cannot be prevailed on- to be pleased on 
the first floor, probably they will never go 
up tp try, in spite of the .whole magic, of 
promise and invitation. The cafés sm^ in 
Paris no longer, what they were; the fre- 
quenters are almost made up of regular 
idlers and Provincials, and except one 
or two of those houses, where good 
comnany still go by a kind of good luck, 
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Ibe otbevfl are not attended by fashionable 
people. In the days of Louis XIV. those 
places were unknown; the rendezvous for 
even the first classes wad the tavern. The 
young lords of the court, 8cc» then particu- 
lariy distinguished the ^' Cormier*' and the 
^ Ponune de Pin/' They often slept îb 
Ihose places, and it was even the heigl^ of 
high life, which however men of commcrtt 
eense have in all s^es desjHsed, to present 
Ikemselves at Versailles, with* the nose be- 
«grimed with snuff, and the drapery in a 
disorder which shewed where they htA 
been. Our fine women of the present day 
would probably not have much to dread 
from this kind of seduction. It is a long 
time since tavern-hunting has been given 
over by them to justice, and probably many 
years will not pass before the public opi- 
nion, under their durection, will passth^ 
same sentence on the café. 

M. Azais is right. Every thing ha» its 
ballince; goods and evils. If I had the 
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misfortune to buy, or the folly to read^ aa 
enormous volume, entitled * * ♦ * *^ in 
which the author wastes SCO pages in 8vo. 
in comments on ttie Fables of a good man^ 
and in proving that there are (which I doabt- 
ed before,) charming things in this work. 
If my passion for new books made me fall 
six months into a heap of typ<^aphie 
follies so overwhelming, I have to thank 
that passion for puttmg it injny power 
to apfireaate, among the first, lliat His«- 
toiy of the Crosades with Mihich M*^ 
Miebawd has just enriched our literature. 
Ko woik for a long period has eome forth 
with sudi advantage. 

The extreme interest of a subjeet, of 
whidi^ antiquity offers no model; the 
thoughts which it excites, the great nentos 
which it consecrates, and of which the mar. 
jority belong to our own annals,* die wèil^. 
conceived plan, not Led away by the spirit 
of. system, not fettered by the spirit of 
party; the. style solid, el^ant, accurate; 
diose are the qualities which strike me as 
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eminently distinguishing a work whose 
composition must give M. Michaud a lead- 
ing rank among French historians* 

Baursalt has written a ^^ Petite Comédie," 
merry enough, called "Words in Fashion."- 
Of these words, the greater part have disap* 
peared from the Dictionary, others by 
habit have been promoted to a right to 
figure there. We have gone through a 
Néologie irruption, that had ^' left not a 
wreck behind.'* To the mania of new vroràs 
has succeeded in certain books, in certain^ 
theatres, in certain coteries, the abuse of 
two or three words, perfectly respectable 
in themselves, but become perfectly ab^' 
surd by their employment. 

It is almost two or three years since the 
fashionable word was '' Nature." An ama* 
teur of the Vaudeville made a collection of 
226 couplets from pieces of that theatre> 
in wjiicb " Nature," was the points The^ 
word, however, lost its rank from the time, 
diat a ballad-Quaker of the Rocher de Can* 
cale parodied the Mania in m song, of 
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wfaich^ I can only retnembef the last 
stanza : 

^ In all the scribble 

That authors dribble» 
. In all that quacks 
Stretch on their backs ; * 
In all that women 
In tricks or trimming ; 
Above, below. 
Display to beau i 
Who's the great teacher ? 
Nature ! Nature t 

^is rather strange, they canH engagt 
Her, now and then upon the stage !* 

. For the present day, " Life" is the wbrd 
of favouritism : it is almost impossible to 

* Dans tons leurs écrits, nos auteurs 
Tout reloge de " la Nature !»' 
Dans leurs visites, nos Docteurt 
Font le pxQcés a " la Nature V* 
Nos femmes pour Phabit les npicBurs 
Le rappr<}çhent de " la Nature 1'* 
Mais en revanche nos acteurs 
S'éloignent bien de ** {a Nature !*» 
B 5 
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conceive its service to our melancholy lar 
dies, and what a multitude of fine things 
they can manage by the help of this frag- 
ment of sentimentality. . '* We go up, — we 
go down the stream of" Life," — " Life" 
sits lightly on us>- We reject *' Life.*'— 
The dream of " Life ;*' the lingering on the 
borders of " Life ;" the waste of " Life;" 
the despair of ^' Life;'' — and all this, after 
having in general taken their full share of 
^' Life," in the gayest sense of the word. 

" Ah ! how are you, my dear friend ; 
what do you thiidc of doing this evenmg ?" 
'^ How can you ask : I am going to the 
Odeon, of course/W-" And so am I."— 
*^ There is a new piece for to night, charm* 
ingly got up, as 1 am told."-— « You 
do not mean to go therQ yet--^It is only four 
o'clock — Con^e take a turn in the Tuileries." 
" I have not a moment-^I dine in the Rue 
de Condé, w4th a friend of mine, who has 
Just lost his wife. — Thç house is quite a 
solitude since she is gone." — '^ And do you 
dine there î'W^ Oh yei^ it wiU t>e pleasant 
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to weep for a «moment witk him: beside» 
I win be there quite wound up for the new 
piece;''* *^ I shall go to tli^ Orchestra, try ^ 
to keep a place for yoa, and we êliall have 
our laugh together/' 

I have not altered a syllable in this little 
dialogue^ I call the parties themselves to 
witness the fact. 
- Last Sunday, it rained a good deal. At 
five, the croud were clustering about tho 
theatre des Variétés, while the unlucky 
calaches of the Faubourg St« Denis were 
returning empty, after standing all day oa 
the place Louis XV. to take the curious to 
St. Cloud. The drivers looked sad at the 
crowd4 at which, the managers of the the« 
atre looked gay; at die same iastaat, ^. 
puppet show-man was dividing l^e public, 
curiosity with a mourning coach, which car-* 
ried a poor bibliopolist who had died next 
door to the theatre. A wedding party were 
defiling in a train of carriages down the 
middle of the Boulevart^ and in one of th^ 
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side alleys a sick wretch, was carrying^ 
in a litter to the hotel Dieu! AH those 
contrasts were gaôiered into the space of a 
few fathoms, and perhaps I ^s the only 
one who perceived that they had any thing 
of contrast in them. 

^' I know so well the value of a charac- 
ter/' (said E , some time before hi» 

death, to a woman of wit) " that to buy a 
good one, I would, with all my heart, give 
all that I am worth in the world." " You 
would never have made a worse bargain in 
your life," was the remark. — " How."-^ 
'^ Because if you had to day, the best re- 
putation on earth, it would be gone in a 
fortnight." 

'' Cat and dry characters, tbiogs that nobody 
spares } 

Come, how nobody knows, and gone, how no- 
body cares." 

** Des. réputations, on ne sait pas pourquoi,** 
as Gresset says. 

The world never saw before such a heap 
of those reputations. An exquisite review 
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m^Iit be made out of those borrowed cele- 
brities^ the majority of which, have not so 
much as an excuse. Caritides wrote a huge 
volume of commentary on the twenty-fourth 
Ode of Anacreon, which had after all but 
four verseS) and this to prove to people who 
know nothing about Greek, that he knew it 
tatarvellousiy. True, if this commentary is 
a chef d'œuvre^ it is at least not that of an 
Incog. For every body knows Caritides. 
He is a member of twenty-two learned 
societies, he has titles, places, in short, 
he wants nothing, but, — merit ! I have al- 
ways in my mind the reputation which St. 
Aulaire made out in a single stanza. And if 
the world will still hold him up in the niche 
where Voltaire fixed him, I must resign in 
spite of Boileau, the same favour for 
Cotin ; for after all, the Abbe'^s stanza is 
fairly worth that* of the Marquis. Yet 
without talking of reputations literary, poli- 
tical, scientific, &c. of which* we can at 
least suspect the Why, I must, however^ 
without going beyond the spot, clear up 
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the matter to myself. Why Meroour 6a« 
got the naocie of a wit, and has lived for the 
last ten years on a single bonmot, of whicb 
it is not even now quite established that he 
is the father. Why tliere is a general agree* 
ment to attribute the taciturnity of Momenil 
to his depth, when the innocent cauae 
is simple poverty of ideas. Tlie fact is^ 
that society must have him a thinker. Na« 
ture has made him only a dreandter— awake* 
I am more staggered with the propensity to 
undervalue the good where it is^ than to 
conceive it where it is not Females are 
as much exposed to this as men. One 
passes for a woman of gaUantiryy of wh^tm 
we should be hard put to it, to find a single 
adventure. Another, with twenty levers, 
manages to pass off as a prude. I cannot 
find out the way of expUimng errors of this 
number^ received in society as in controver* 
tible truths, but by saying, that ïb^ are 
talked of for the first time before people 
>vho have no interest in giving them a nega» 
tive; that they are often repeated bj 
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Others who are concerned in giving them 
circulation, and in one word, that in Paris 
there are " agencies far characters^ just 
as there are agencies for marriages^'^ 
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SOMNAMBULISM; AND THE ABBE FARIA. 

Per amicitiam, divosque rogatns, 

Ducere me auditum, perges quocumque, me- 
mento, 
Nam, quamvis referas memori mihi pectore 

cuncta, 
Non taraen interpres tantumdem juveris : adde 
Yultum habitnrtique hominif . 

HoR. Sat l.lib. 2. 



i HAVE often inquired^ but never obtain- 
ed a satisfactory answer to the question. 
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'^ Why have that class of men M^hom the 
Greeks denominated Agj/rta, the Romans, 
Circumforami, and we, in rather a vague 
way, Charlatans, always chosen France for 
the principal theatre of their quackery ?" 
These persons do not Ihink Frenchmen 
greater fools tthan other people: should they 
be imagined less addicted to antiquated rules, 
more free from the prejudices of custom ? 
They will answer themselves that they are 
always the last, if not to acknowledge, at 
least to adopt useful inventions. They will 
confess that Christopher Columbus in vain 
begged that be might be allowed the favour 
of discovering a new world for their advan- 
tage ; that the vortices of Descartes were 
maintained for half a century among them 
against the system of Newton ; that inno« 
culation had during thirty years saved hun-» 
dréds of thousands of European lives long 
before it was: with difficulty introduced into 
France ; that even at this moment, a large 
proportion, of the inhabitants of Paris ob* 
stinately persist in drinking' the impure 
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water of the Seine, in pieference to the clear 
filtered beverage which they can procure at 
the sanoe price ; and, in short, that all in- 
novation, bearing a highly-marked cha* 
racterfor grandeur and public utility, has 
ever been in this couqtry the object of the 
most inveterate and absurd opposition* It 
is boweve/- true that, in revenge, all futile 
i^llies, all extravagant theories, bU ridicu- 
lous schemes, (provided they originate with 
fiodre^derB) are sure to meet among us with 
ftvoiur, protection, and enthusiastic encou- 
^Yi^ment. Frotiii Luc Oauric to the Abbé 
Faria inclusively, I do not know a single fo» 
re^n Doctor, whether he has pricked for his 
dupes on our quays cor in our saloons, 
whether be has had his companions in the 
shçtps or in the palaces, who has not found 
xueans to realise a sort of fortune in i^ranee. 
Behold upon die Place du ÏAJWùre Ûàk 
&mott8 Doctor HapoUtanOy rolling aboul 
in hi» open cabriolet, with his huge pern* 
wig whitened with powder, his full scarlet 
coat trinuued with gold lace, his embroil 
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d^red vest, rings upon eva*y finger, and his 
ample ruffles of Flanders lace ; in Mrhat does 
he differ from this most illustrious CaglioS" 
tro whom we have seen, at the close of the 
eighteenth ceotury, boast, even in the Œil de 
jBœuJ^f at Versailles, of being able to make 
the dead speak, and enrich himself by 
means of a Phaotaamagoria, which when 
some years after carried to perfection by 
Robertson die physician, proved the min 
of that individual. 

Tke first and the boldest of the Charla* 
lans who have appeared in France is indis« 
patably^ 

: Cet Ecossais celebret 

Ce Caloulateur tans égal, 
Qui, par les regies de Talgebre, 
Menait la France à l'Hôpital. f 

* The anti-chamber of the grand apartment 
at Versailles, so called from the form of its win- 
dows. Tr. 
* i This celebrated Scotsman ^ this unequalled 
Calculator, who, by the rules of Algebra, led 
France to the BospitaL 
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This prototype of all Charlatans born or 
yet to be born, escaped from England^ 
where he was condemned to be hanged, in 
a very few years changed his country, his 
religion, his condition, and his fortune. After 
having in vain endeavoured to introduce his 
System into every state in Europe, he at 
last came to establish it in France :<— -the 
result is generally known ! 
. Succeeding the adventurer Latr, sprung 
up another adventurer of the name of Wil^ 
lars, who made a rapid fortune of many 
millions (of francs) by bottling the waters 
of the Seine, and selling them as an univer^ 
sal panacea, wiiich would lengthen human 
life to the extent of )at least a hundred and 
fifty yearâ. ' , The Parisian wine-inerchants 
are the inheritors of his secret, which they 
vend however under another name ! 

Blet ton, acquainted with the miracle 
wrought by ilie water of the river, thought 
he might be as successful in drawing the 
elemept from its source. He announced 
the possession of a physical faculty pecu- 
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liar to hitnself, by which he could discover, 
or rather perceive the existence of subter- 
raneous springs, at whatever depth they 
might be situated, by means of a hazel 
switch, and an able colleague. He suc- 
ceeded in reviving for a considerable period 
this pretended science of Rabdomancy, 
which an Ultramootane quack had imposed 
upon the credulous in a preceding age. 

Mesmer burst forth, with greater eclat^ 
and with more powerful means than his pre^ 
decessors ; and his triumph was less ephen 
meral. He had, if you would believe him, 
discovered a new agent in nature, which he 
called Animal Magnetism. The proper- 
ties of this agent, by creating new. affinities 
and new rejations between men and things, 
produced mifaculous effects. As mag- 
netism operated chiefly upon the nerves 
and the imagination, our ladies were its 
earliest converts. The Tub of Mewier 
became the rendezvous of beauties of the 
court and Qity: Magnetism hatched Fa^ 
pours, Spasms, Nervous Affections, of a 
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thousand kinds; and these diseases of Aeima- 
gînatîoD^ which seized the physicians them* 
selves^ procured proselytes for the German 
Doctor in the very bosom of the J^aculty. 
Those who most obstinately denied the effi- 
cacy of magnetism, perceived faoWevèr that it 
wastiot without its influence on our mamiers ; 
lliat it brought intx> contact many persons 
who would never otherwise have been seen 
together; and that the virtue of the TtiA pro- 
duced a wonderful effect upon the virtue of 
women. When the government thought it 
time to put an end to this comedy^ they 
procured it to be represented pn the stage, 
and the Modenir Doctors threw into utter 
^Kscredit the doctors of the day» 

This quackery of Mesmerism^ of which 
I recollect that Doppat, the pupil of Des-, 
Ion who had himself beenahe disciple of 
Mesmer, ingenuously said, *' ThosCtpho are 
acquainted with (mr secret, doubt it more 
than those who are ignorant of it" has 
given birth to Somnantbulism, for which, 
at this moment,, the Abbè Fana keeps a\ 
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school, to tbe great scaodal. of good senscp 
and of the philosophy which he professes. 
I was present at the sittings that is to ëay, 
at the public myâtification^.which took place 
oa Wednesday last^ in a honse in the Rue 
de Ctichy. I shall relate what I saw; it is 
impossible to represent tbe matter in\a. more 
ridiculous light. 

Tbe apostle of SSomnambulismhtid: cho* 
' sen the school roomiof a house of eduea« 
tion^ as the theatre for. the exhibition of hia 
juggling tricks, in the execution of whicb^ 
be is, as will be seen, .far inferior to 
Olivier. 

Before the professor appeared^ I exa^ 
mined the assembly ; it was l^liant, nu- 
merous, and two thirds of it composed of 
women in the flower of their age. It was 
easy to see that the greater proportion of 
Ûtem came to the place with very favourable 
preposessions towards the new doctrine. 
I was placed near Madame Maur, and I 
could discover in that amiable person, tbe 
different characteristics which credulity^ 
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confidence, and persuasion, impart to the 
physiognomy. 

The Abbè, accompanied by five or six 
young girls, appeared in the space reserved 
for him at one end of the apartment :-— his 
complexion browned by the fires of the 
Goa Sun, did not detract from the regula- 
rity of his features ; and I thought I could 
perceive that the most beautiful half of his 
auditory, seemed in this respect, to have no 
stronger prejudices than the tender Des-- 
demona. 

The Orator commenced by a discourse 
in so grotesque a style, that it was necessa- 
ry to be a Frenchman, and to recollect that 
he who.spoke was a foreigner, not to in* 
terrupt him at the end of every sentence, 
with bursts of laughter. The course of his 
ideas, unfortunately was no less ludicrous 
than the language in which they were ex- 
pressed: it is almost doubtful, whether 
human extravagance could go so far. After 
an eulogium, emphatic to absurdity, on 
magnetism and its general properties^ the 
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professor laid it down as a principle that 
this mysterious agent was the basis of all 
instruction, the foundation of all sciences, 
the key to all human knowledge. Before 
hearing this philosoper from the coast of 
Malabar, who could have imagined that to 
magnetism appertains, not only the power of 
revealing to us the secrets of medicine; 
and the cause^ the seat, and the cure of all 
diseases ; but also that of enabling us to ascer* 
tain the coirftguration^ the matter, the motion 
of the stars, and the nature of their in-- 
habitants? We may therefore make our- 
selves very easy on the subject of the future 
progress of medicine and astronomy ; even 
morals need no longer trouble us, for mag- 
netism will be found an ample substitute :' 
** all the virtues are thence derived as well 
as all true knowledge, and political science, 
is itself subject to the action of this extras 
ordinary principle.^* After this luminous 
definition of magnetism, M. Faria addres 
sed us on the subject of Somnambulism, 
which is its immediate result, - ^s far as I 
VOL. in. c 
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wa» enabled to ascertain from his unintel** 
Ijgible jargon, the state of SoraDambulism 
is for man, and especially forwQiiia% the 
most Consummately blissful; — persons in 
the condition of Somnambulism developè 
faculties and information of the possession 
of which, they are utterly nnconscioi» when 
atirake, such aa the gift of tongues, and tha 
second sig^t; and what is still more won- 
derful^ in particular cases^ it even pro« 
duces new organs. Thus, one of his pupila 
had attained the peculiar endowment of 
reading, in her sleep, by that part of thû 
human body which the first created man and 
woman alone did not bring into the world* 
Unfortunately the proof of this miracle was 
of a nature not fit for public exhibition ! 

Other experiments wer.e presented. The 
four young girls were placed m a row, and 
the preliminary discourse of the master, had 
so excellently pre-disposed them to diun* 
her, that the very moment the magnetic rod 
touched them^ they were plunged into the 
mo9t profound sleep. One «^ them ia her 
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mp, sM site was tfairsfy : ^ wliat wiTI yott 
bvne ti> drrak/' demanded the c^ler,-^ 
'^ Sugared Water/' immedifttely l!e pre«> 
«ented her witli a great glass of clear water 
which he contented himself with magnet- 
iamg^ instead of sagaring. The little giA 
took the gla80 of water/ drank it^ and com* 
plained that it was too sweet. 
'"The Abbé might have insisted a little 
upon the benefits whkh might be defined 
6fom magnetistti at' a period when sugai* is' 
ào dear ; bat without noticing^ the objeètiôn 
made tohinr, he passed on to a second eit- 
periioent. "This young person, said he, 
pointing to one of the sleepers, does not as 
jrott ni4y teadily beKere, understand one' 
word of Latin." Well! in the state of Som- 
dambnlism, in which sihe at present is^ 5^ou 
dbalt see that she can comprehend ^^whttt'ik 
spokeo ' in that" language» To protie ill :— ^* 
** Ar$^ Imga, vka brem. Answer Miss, 
what is the- meamng of these words 1*^' 
'* Zdfe is hng and short f r Loud bnrstt of 
laughter bi^ke out on^fl sidtfs, «Sud the sit- 
c3 
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tÎQg would hardly bave been suffered to 
proceed, had not th^ niotion3 and the cries 
of a third Somnambulist fixed anew the at* 
tention of the assembly. *' Stop thief! Mur» 
der! Stop thief r She exclaimed. The 
magnetizer questioned her.-^'^ What is the 
matter?" — ^^ A murder in the Rue de 
Clichy!" "Who are the perpetrators?^' 
" Two men whom I can hardly distinguish !'* 
" Are they arrested?" " Only one of 
fhemT' This trick would have excited a 
considerable sensation, had not many of 
the company been aware of an event which 
had taken place three hours before, of 
which the Somnambulist and the Professor^ 
like other people, had learned the circum- 
stances. 

The experiments of members paralysed 
and deparalysed at the word of command 
given by the n>agnetizer, Qnished by ex* 
hausting the patiencei and disgusting the 
honest feelings of the spectators. At firsts 
murmurs were heard ; these were succeeded 
by hootîng{ next, they hissed the IndiaQ 
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Professor^ who very dexterously account* 
ed for the w^pt of success which attended 
his efforts^ by declarii^^ that the pMsence 
of a single sceptic^ was ^uflïçient . to neu* 
tralize the magnetic virtue, and confound 
the talent of the magnetizer. 

I have been desucous ia .this essay, to 
answer the reproach which has been appli* 
edtome; for notiiaving heretofore/ in a 
work dedicated to the delineation of living 
manners, devoted a page to the exposiv^ 
of a doctrine so perfectly absuiçd and rt4i-. 
culous* But there cau be no danger of its 
coming into fashion, and we have no cause 
to apprehend that the steps of Abbé JP'ana 
«rill be followed by any other Professors,:. 
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.•»..•»«..., Xii cede p^atii aaiici 

lenibut imperiis : quotiés^ ue educet in «grot 
Jfitoiit onerata plagif j omenta, canetque, 
9ilrge,el inhnmane ten! urn depone Camœne 
Coenef nt pariter pnknenta laboribis emta. 

Horn. Ep. 18, lib. 1. 

Tield to the solicitations of jour friend» and 
when he takes out his dogs, his horses* his 
whippers-in, quit your serious studies to follow 
him I and allow yourself, like others, the plea> 
sure of supping on your game. 

Hunting, it seems, was his delight. 
His Joy by day, his dream by night. 

SOHBRTILLR. 

After love^ the chace is perhaps of all 
the pleasures of this lower world, that 



ivtSch hat been most censttred * mud mofll 
praised. Plato calls it a divine exercise; 
Saint. Augustm, a ferocious anuisenent ; 
lijcurgus fecommended it to the Greeks ; 
Moses forbade it to the Jews ; Pliny as^ 
aiures us that it gave birdi lo moiiM-cfay; 
Sallost vtrisfaes it to be abandoned to slaves ; 
Boffon would have it jreserved for heroes. 
These contradictory chipions would not 
Iiave been expressed, but that under the 
aaine name, each speaks of a different thing ; 
and this being the case^ may they not idl be 
equally entitled to credit. 

^ It is necessary to preserve die flocks 
from the jaws of the wolf; to prevent aoi- 
snals iix>ni destroying the harvest ; it b na^ 
tunil to noorisli ourselves with the flesh of 
some, to clothe ourselves in the skins of 
4>thers. In these instances then the cfaaee 
is an usefid occupation. 

'^ Among noxious ainmals there aire aoMe 
.to whom nature has imparted the highest 
degree of strength, cunning, and courage. 
To destroy these, it is necessary to combit 
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Ûkem ; ané ta master diem, die hunter, moat 
often risk his life. The chace then becoineB 
a noble amusement^ and may in some ré* 
spects be considered as a school for the 
Biilitary virtues* 

*^ But hunting now-a-days has scarcely 
any object but to torment in a thousand 
ways innocent animals, vvhich are carefully 
multiplied merely, for the pleasure of de- 
stroying them. This exercise, which ha» 
,sdways been die inheritance of certain pri» 
vileged men> has become the source of 
mnch injustice and vexation* A love of 
the chace degenerates almost always into 
a passion ; it becomes too often the sole , 
occupat^n pf him who gives himself up to 
it. It is; said to improve the health, but it 
should be added, that it almost always 
kavés the mind uncultivated. The chace, 
viewed in this light, is an injurious and 
jralpable amusement." 

Thus it is, an action bdifferent in itself, 

considered separately in its prmciple, in its 

•practice, or in its abuse, may become an 
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eternal subject of wetàie or of ^olo^.— « 
Locke is r^lit>— to avoid diq|»it^ on 
things,, it will almost always be ^ufBcient 
that we understand each otheii^;on words. 

Whatever may be the antiquity^ the 
nobleness, and the inconveniéndes of die 
pleasures of the chace, it is one. ot those 
whi<^ I have always found it most difficult 
to explain, eve^ when I have giveii mysdf 
up to it with most ardour, by false shame, 
by calculiltion, or by suitableness. ! That 
which was 4t first but a simple repugnance, 
has resolved, itself into a, fixçd aversion^ 
from the date of my acquaintance with the 
Baron de RonceroUes. We jikf^t for outf 
common misfoi];une, about thirty y^eara agOj 
at the house of one of bis relations, in ]the 
environs of Dreux. 

The Gothic chateau of M.de Gériane^ 
situated in the midst of on^.of thenomt 
beautiful capitaineries of the kingdom^ was 
in autumn tliq rendezvous pf all the hupters 
for thirty leagues round» On ,ent<arjuEig, 
it, they made a vow to think of nothing but 
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die Aùcit : «nd erén în the presence of 
UàioB,' Ibcor oonversatio» wlw limited to 
that sabject The dd Commander^ uncle 
to Madame de Cémne, whoae age and m« 
firmitieB confined hhd ail day to a large 
high^bacled chair in Ae drawing-room, 
knew no pleasare ' but that of maiotaining 
the mperior merit ùtfnkùmy, (which he 
had the honour of being the last to renounce 
in France) against Roncerolles^ who de« 
fended hunting with dogs, with all the 
force of his hal^its, and of bis lungs. His 
erudition on this subject • surpassed that of 
all the Dorantes and of all the Clahmttes^ 
in the world. So long as he spolce, (and he 
desisted from speaking as little as possible) 
Acre was nothbg to be heard but about the 
sok-fleine, the pince rondes^ the biche hre* 
kmine, the déx-ccrs Jeunement, the pied, 
and the centre-piedfy and all the other 

* Characters in the Fâcheux and the Ga» 
gemre^ two Weiich Dramas. 

'f These phrases, applied to hindi, barren or 
with young» to stags, Ac*— are not translatable* 



barb^op/» terniSi which «well the uomeii* 
cki.tur« of modern I|uiitu^« If he hap- 
peoed to be interrupted for a moment, the 
old Ck>mmandec resumed the history and die 
eulogy of falconry ; never failing to asyeir^ 
in CQnclusion^.that the decline of French 
gallantry ought to be dated from the i»* 
yention of small shot. I one day could not 
help laughing at his peroration somewhat 
louder than Usual» To expiate this offenofly 
he« mad^ me endure à description of the 
finest bird hunts f from the reign of Francis 
I. to the minority of Louis XY. He 
mfiiotaioed with the best grace in the 
worldi that the éducation of the bird of 
prey, and war, were the only occupations 
H^Ofthy of' a gentleman. He could not 
speak, without^, sighing, of those happy 
times, when to charm all the beauties of the 
court, it was sufficient to. know how to fly 
a falcon; to follow him with all speed ; to 
make him return to the lure, and dex- 
terously to plaoB him on a lady's wrist*«« 
After Francis L, whom he called the Fa* 
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ther (^ Huniers, the monarch whom ttie 
Commander honoured with the next plaee 
in his esteem^ was the good King Jdm^ 
who was so passionately fond of the chaee, 
Ihat he knew no better way of amusing 
himself during his captivity at Helfùrt^ than 
to compose with Grace de la Bigue, his 
thaplain^ a poem on the art of the chace*, 
ad mum Dtlphini. The Commander had 
taken the trouble, to charge his memory 
with fragments of it^ which it afforded him 
no small pleasure to recite. This old man, 
whose head was well furnished with anec* 
dotes and recollections, was listened to 
with some interest, while recounting hi« 
stories tiy the third or fourth time: bnt 
as to the eternal Baron, (whom they had 
sumamed the Syndic of Insupportables) 
and who never spoke to you but of the dif- 
ferent species olF dogs-^-^c/aimticb, mratuUf 

* ^* Le Roman des Oiseaak»** which the king 
wrote for the instrueiion of his sen» PfaiKp^' 
Di^keofBpi^oadj* i 



hrifi^ands; ef the tnMners of the kefinel, 
and of* die education of huntsmen; one 
<sould not escape ennui in his society, or 
the persecution of his discourse, ii^ithout 
quarrelling with him-^a precaution which I 
never failed to take, from the morning after 
my arrival at Cériane, which however did 
not prevent our again meeting with recipro^ 
cal good will). From his exclusive passion 
for the cfaace, the Baron derived this advan- 
tage, that he had less cause than others to 
mourn our domestic troubles* In the revo- 
lution he only saw an order to go and hunt 
somewhere else ; and he found nodiing to 
complain of on his return to Prance but the 
abolition of the ancient ordonnances, with 
respect to the waters and forests* 

After having lost sight of him for so 
long a pmody I was less surprised than I 
nught have been, to meet him lately while 
on a litde journey to Sologne. My old 
. friend, Madame de L * * * * is proprietor 
of a magnificent estate in diat country, a 
few leagues from Qiambord, where, every 
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year^.at tbe commencemeiit of, the tportkig 
aeaaon, her son aggeoibles a oiwttrQas w»i 
brilliant company of amateurs of both sexes» 
X arrived there in the aigbt of tbe 4th of Sep« 
tsember, and I hft ît^bt and forty hours 
afterwards, satisfied with the scene of 
which in that time I had been a witness^ 
and which I shall now endeavour to de- 
scribe in a way as laconic as possible. 

The first person whom I encounter- 
ed in the mormng, on leaving my ^cham* 
her, was the Baron de RonceroUes. He 
had been apprbed of my arrival, and waited 
for me in the passage. We met like old 
acquaintances. He found out that I did 
not seem a year older than I was when he 
saw me last; I assured him that he looked 
fifteen years younger— ^and why not? Time 
loses nothing by such assertions, and they 
always give pleasure. Tbe Baron viras in 
costume; an embroidered waistcoat, widi 
slagVhead buttons ; a grey huntii^ cap ; a 
Iktle spm'ting knife ;-^in short, nothing was 
wanting to make his eqioipmeiit cqpnplete» 



He had takea upon himaelf lo make «II die 
pi^pafatkma for the next day's, sporty and 
liad jast been determining ob the xeodez* 
, yfonn, and the halting- places. He attached^ 
lie saidy the more importance to the success 
of thjSt day's chace, as he had provided the 
«qoqppge of young de L * * * * *, and as 
General de 6 ^ * * * (the greatest sports^ 
man.in France) was to be of the party. . 

The poor Baron had to enflure a sharp 
scoldûig «t breakfast^, for having taken it 
into his head to have a rehearsal of the 
horns on the terrace of the castle before noon^ 
rngardless of the ladies, who were stjl) 
asleep after having played at carde, till two 
in the morning. The remainder of the day 
be was perpetually in motion. He went 
(fùm the kennels to the stables; he entered 
the names of the sportsmen ; gave his or«- 
ders ta the huntsmen and wbippers*in ; and 
rettttned to the saloon to consult tbç baro^ 
meter. 

The time of setting out was fixed for 
seven o^clook on the foQowing momii^v-^ 
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At five the Baron ivas up, and had awak«d 
every Body in the chateau. After having 
been himself to couple the dogs^ to separate 
the relays, and to place the old pack^ at the 
entrance of the forest; he returned to the 
stables to saddle the horses and to harness 
the calashes, and have them brought to the 
steps of the terrace. He at length returned 
to the castle, to commence the round of Ae. 
corridors. Nothing could be more amus- 
ing than to see him running from door to 
door; calling each lady by her name^ 
telling each in particular, that the party 
only waited fçr her; and not giving himself 
a moment's repose, till all were assembled 
in the vestibule. He then mounted his 
horse, and made his troop defile before 
him. I accompanied them to the forest^ 
saw them enter the wood to the sound of 
die horn and the yelping of the dogs, and 
Aen retraced my steps, peaceably to await 
their arrival at the chateau. 

Towards three o'clock a great noise of 
horses and of carriages^ announced the re« 
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turn from the chace, and I hastened fo quit 
the library, to see the hunters take off their 
boots. I could not yet discover the Baron, 
but I heard him hollowing and raving like 
one possessed of a devil, in the midst of the 
valets and huntsmen, while the ladies de- 
scending from the calashes, repeated with 
bursts of immoderate laughter — " Jt 
fault!* At fault r' At these words, with 
which they saluted the' Baron on his 
entrance ; he flew into the most ludicrous 
passion imaginable. " At faults re- 
peated he, (gnashing his teeth, and wip- 
ing his forehead, without perceiving that 
he had taken off his wig with his cap,) 
'' Have I come to this place, to hear those 

words! Laugh as much as you please; 

the affront is not to you ladies, but to me, 
who have been forty years a sportsman, and 
have a character to preserve. I would 
rather have received twenty stripes from a 
horsewhip across my back, than have expe- 

J9ttti99n Crewff 
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rienced flueh humiliation. As for the rest;" 
(added he, walking off») ^^ if these gentkmen 
understood nothing of the chace, it is not 
at all astonishing — Where the devil should 
they have learned any thing about itT* 
Each retired to his apartment to rest him- 
self and to dress. 

The dinner bell rang, and we all met at 
table ; and some of the ladies, more fond of 
mischief than the rest, revived the conver- 
sation on the ** Aifaulf* of the morning» 
by maintaining that the mistake that had 
been made, was the error of the Baron. 
*' My error," exclaimed he, rising, ^ I will 
be judged by the general. — I had fixed on 
my stag the evening before. It was a 
six antlered one. I drew the hounds on to 
the scents The game starts. M. Saint 
Alphonso who is present, and had brought 
his pack with him, maintained from a view 
of his slough, that it was a full aged 8tag« 
I saw from that n^oment, that I had to do 
widi a man who was a stranger to the first 
prindples of the art. This ia not surprising, 



where ^kould ie have learnt îtf'* ^ 
company laughed*) • '' The pack of the 
Chateau caught the scent — it û composed 
of forty dogs with fine noses, weii matched 
and hunting in full cry ; I was quice sure 
of it» The stag beat a long time about thé 
wood. We traced hiro through his wind* 
iilgs; at length we turned bias out. We' 
were then at fault* The pack of M. Seint 
Alpftonsohad goto» a wrong scent I 
wished to hreak the dc^s off from it, and 
force them away-— ioifiosaiblei these bab* 
Uers knew nothing of hunting." . Hfkere 
ihouldthey lueve lewmtitV asked the nûs- 
tiiBSS of the house, and this was the ngnal 
fQr a general laugh. The Baron neverdie- 
lesss went on : '^ I wished to call them off; 
he maintained that we should follow them, 
and that his pack was in the right. The dogs 
parted, I backed the good and cried houroari 
on the others. Two rascals of buntsmen 
as knowing aa their master, took upon them* 
selves tf> sowid their horns. The whole 
pack went wrong, the scent was altogether 
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Ipsl — the hunt was sent to the devil. Now 
I would ask, who was m feult ?" 

After this fine discourse^ of utrhidi, the 
ladies could understand nothing, the Baron 
quite out of breath, resumed his- seat. Saint 
Alpbonso.who wished to defend his hunts- 
men and his dogs, displayed in turn hia 
sporting erudition. The quarrel became 
very animated, the ladies who were 
amused by it, did all in their power /to 
heighten it, and the General who had been 
made the umpire, dbposed of the question, 
by proposing two new hunting parties, 
over one of ivhich, each of the adversaries 
should preside. I took my departure with* 
out waiting to know who proved victor in 
the end. 

I shall now return to my subject, by 
transcribing one of the letters, which I re* 
ceived after writing my first essay on the 
chase. The only change I shall make in it, 
v^ be to omit some of the too flattering 
compliments which my correspondent haa 
addressed to me* 
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" Paris, ISth^ September* 

«M. Hermit, 
" Your observations on manners, breathe 
fine morality, have an agreeable gaiety, and 
are written in an easy natural style. I de- 
light much in reading them, and am sor- 
py we have so long to wait for them. I 
could wish that after the eicample of yonr 
predecessor, Addison, you would give us a 
paper every day, in which we could com- 
ment upon, and discuss your propositions, 
for one pointed essay, invites an answer, as 
a witty conversation invites us to take a part 
in it. I, for example, have many things to 
say to you on the subject of your little phil- 
lippic, against the chace. Without saying 
so much aboutit, I am little less passion- 
ately devoted to it, than your Baron de 
Roncerolles. This taste is confirmed in me 
by gratitude, as you shall judge from my 
history. 

*' Educated in the country under the 
eyes of my father and mother, by a precep- 
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tor of merit, Airhose care was rewarded by 
the rapid progress of his pupil^ on ap- 
proaching my sixteendi year, my health 
beeame much impaired ; I had palpitations 
of the heart, and my .nights were sleepless. 
My mother, alarmed, consulted her phy- 
sician on my.. case. He was a sensible 
man, and after a few questions, he called 
for a pen and ink . ta write his prescription, 
which was as follows : . 
. ''' R. A double barrtfled gun, a pmxfder 
horn, a game bag, and a pointer, tie whole 
ta be taken every morning for four orjhe 
ioursJ^ Ye children of the cities, whom less 
innocent amusements, occupy from the 
cradle, can form no idea of the first per- 
fectly pure pleasure, tasted at an age when 
enjoyments of a different character are 
Open to us. My del^tinthe chace partook 
of madness.. .Each step of my dog, made 
VfPf heart beat with vioknce,^ and I think, 
(God and the fair sex forgive me !) I have 
i^^er felt, on arriving at die place of rendez- 
vous wif b the woman I jodost loved^ so mnch 
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aiuiety and rapture, as I have ezperitncedl 
when on seeing tke hare or the fox quit die 
covert, to pass to the spot where I was 
squatting on the watch for him. I again 
tasted refreshing deep i my health and gaietf 
returned, 1 finished my studies, uid set off 
for my regiment» 

** We were then at war. I made three 
campaigns, and passed two wintos in a 
good garrison ; after which, thanks to the 
fatigues of 'the one, and the pleasures of 
the other, I returned to my paternal home^ 
lo reduced and so changed, that my pa^ 
rents hardiy knew nne.* The doctor was 
called in again, and gAte me the same pre» 
çcription as befcMT, ' your heidth is but 
sightly affected,' said fa^ to me, / it will bo 
restored by 'moderate exercise, which. k 
equally good to supply strength,, and to 
consume excess of it*' I followed bi| 
counsel and regained my youth. 

'^ I found myself so well, Ant I soon 
became passionately enamoumd of a young 
lady in the neighbonrhood, and it was not 
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long before I discovered diat I bad a rivsd. 
My folly was sucb, that I gave myself up 
to despair. I became melancholy, hardly 
spoke, and could not eat. - I passed the 
day in writing letters, which were not re- 
ceived, aod the night, in wildly pacing my 
chamber, meditating scenes of romance, 
and projects ' of vengeance. As mad as 
Orlando, I was lost in my passioû as for 
an Atigelica and Medora, if the dear doc- 
tor had not come once more to my assist- 
ance ; ' iave and jealoumf! ' said he, ' I 
know of but one remedy for these fiital 
maladies.' — ^ Death !'— ^ The chace, zounds 
the chace.^— ' But 1 shall find no pleasure 
in it now.* — ^ It is not pleasure yon want, 
. but it is fiatigue. Do you not see that the 
repose of your body nourishes the inquie- 
tude of your soul; the only cause of your 
present indisposition. Exercise your limbs, 
that is the way to set your mind at rest, to 
restore your appetite, and to extinguish 
your passions.' I resumed my gun; I 
agAin declaned war agamst the rabbits^ 
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tfld llefore the close of the «utuiany I ms to 
well cured of my love, for .my 'fair neigU* 
hour that I weot to law against her for the 
right to a Warren. * 

^' Some time afler tbis^ nly father sue* 
ceeded in marrying me to a rich and^ noble 
heiress. My wife had great virtues and 
talents^ but as a set oif against < theoie, her 
face y/sM singularly plain^ and Jiier temper 
\was excessively tiresome. I soon conceived 
an. Inversion for her, and unfortunately she 
felt for me a sentiment exactly the reverse* 
.We understood each other on no one poin^ 
yet she undertook to coincide with «me in 
every thing. If I took u|» â book, she jread* 
.If I approached the piano, she begged cf 
me to accompany her ; and as she had a 
..habit of not ûi^ng correctly, though she 
was a great musician, she made my passi- 
on for musicy a real punishmeut I thought 
to escape by riding out oo horseback, bùlt 
,fihe took no respite, and never quoted tlup 
ricHng school, till she, had quali^d.her«|^ 
to foUo;w me, I hardly kn^w What saint to 
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'Sermj transformed ^into a cane. The' Abbé 

iit'itk 'hts cane in his hand, tind a prayer 

"book under his arm, a bob wig, and a 

-violet coloured* coat, used to leave Paris 

every morning in the sporting season, sad$- 

'fied that in this costume he could only be 

^supposed to be a curate of some neighbour- 

'ing parish, returnitig on foot to his parson- 

age* No sooner did he approach a heath, 

•a iivood, » or atiy other place stocked with 

game, than he put his gun in order ; and 

idretv from his pocket sr small spaniel of an 

excellent breed, which instantly went in 

quest of prey. Ponto, with his nose to the 

- ground, and wagging his tail, gave notice 

* to bis master that the game was at hand. 

' The -bird roi^, a shot from the fowlhig 

.piece brought it to the ground. The 

'tlog who carried it ta the sportsman, 

was iminediately put widi th^ prize in Us 

' pock«t, and * die gamei-keepers who On hear- 

»îng the report of tfa^ guti, were attracted to 

'llie spot, found only the Abbé walking with 

ft-^ane in his baud,' gM reading his prayer 

book. The ecclesiaràcal poacher passed 



on to atiallier esteie, where he amasedlin» 
self in the same waj, and this he continued 
till he 'bad filled his eDôrmous poncb^ 
whidi served him fur a game bag. 

The rigour 6f thé ancient <Mrdonnanees, 
restricted dia rights of enjoying die spoiU 
of the chase, 1k> the class of nobles and. to 
the gr$at land owners. Hiese laws the pea- 
sant and the citizen could not but at much 
risk and peril venture to infringe. .More con*^ 
formable to the general, as well as to indmt 
dual interest, the existing obde allows evôry* 
one after the harvest, to make war on the. 
game on his own lands. From the beginning* 
of the month of September the castles and 
country houses are filled with sportsmen. 
They aWake brfore day-break ; — the guns, 
the game bags, the ammunition boxes are 
arranged at tlfe door. They go from th^. 
village-*-their dogs open and disperse about 
the country, each seeking hy sun*rise to 
discover the seats of the hares] hy the 
little vapour which rises from the plaoe 
where t^ey have passed the night. The 
alarm is given to the inhabitants of the 



y mê à ê^ I dig dog$ «re^iv povsiik ^ Aett-^ 
lh«i#oifiid élirt' iimis* (NiecM^, lÂd- Aie 
gaimf bags- «ré' filed/ The rendezvous 
has been agier d «pon^'^^tii^ Ivtii^fâst hi^^r 
i^lrMs ) «A baste t^ sbard tbé toead, tbe 
dkJed toiigiite) and die veal pmty whick 
tbe Sife#v«at9'ba^ b«eii bttsied iti^ provifdiBg'. 
Ettcb gh«« flmd niceîves bft sfattfe <tf enbi- 
giam wd cndcism. <' Bncfr a prb» hacr 
bdco nÎBMd by die ftivk «f one person ; 
Me woiild'give bw best sbot for Ibat of bi» 
ue^gbbenr^wbombe bits seesbiîng down twa 
partiidges hy m baeb-banded^re.— Anotber 
hfl» nvade notbing biie blunders ; be k ia 
iU<«kiek/' (for sp^Hrtsmen like gamblers^ 
httve dieir prejlidices and tbeîr supersim- 
OM); Break&st bekig fini^ed— the ozier 
bottle wbicb contains a little mm, passe» 
from hand to hand^ and is tbe signal for 
departure. Tbey return to the field — tbe 
mm âmes widi all its for<;e — the beat is 
insupportable^ it is a punishment to course 
die plain.^'^No matter, they have agreed to 
ûmme themselves till foor o'clodk. It ie 



yet but noon. The gatne seek,? coyçr in tU^ 

tbjckest busfaçs. The sportsman exhaij^tc^ 

with fatigue, can find no more ;, and Ioq^ 

in his turn for ^ cpnin^odious sheltering 

place. His gun placed against ^^ trçej^ 

on which he hangs his game bag^ his dog 

at his feet, he lays himself down for a na^^^ 

i^nd sleeps ; but thç perpendicular rays of 

tbe sun, darting full on his nosie, and the 

swai^m of 4ies which walk oyer his fiE^ce. 

soon awake him, and with eyes half open, 

he^ returns to the chase, au4 the carnase 

recommences among the ral^bits and p|ir- 

tridges. At length the village clock an- 

nouncey th^ hour^ of four, and the sports* 

men assemble to make a triumpha} entry on 

their return. The ladies seated round a 

large table in the dining room, receive the 

bunters, who proudly display the trophiek 

of the day-— quail^ partridges, rabbits, an4 

hares, which they present to them. It is 

there that the game is shared, and made 

into different parcels by the huntsmen — ^he 

presents are forwarded tq their destination^ 
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and the cook of the house takes possession 
Of the choice pieces set apart for the next 
day^s dinner. 

Buffon has declared himself the apolo- 
gist of the chase. ^ If we may believe him 
** it is the only amusement which makes a di- 
version from business, the only relaxation 
without effeminacy, and the only, one which 
affords lively pleasure without languor, zeith' 
out alloy, and without satiety,^* Ladies have 
in France a decided aversion for this species 
of amusement, which appears to them de- 
structive of all society, of all conversation, 
and bf all sentiment, and which accustoms 
men to seek, removed from theiA/ pleasures 
in which Ihey cannot participate. Thçre is 
at least as much exaggeration in their com- 
plaints against the chase, as in the praises 
bestowed upon it by the philosopher of 
Montbard. I should however have less 
difficulty in pointing out a motive for thé 
one, than in offering a justification for the 
other. . 

There is no defect, no excellence, no 
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cufitèin in France which is not puixlied. 
Tlie passion for the chase is travestied at 
PaHs in the most ridiculous manner, by 
some little shop-keepers. Can there be 
any thing more grotesque than that honest 
grocer in the Rue de la Verrerie, "whose 
shop is watched by a hunting dog, and who 
rising aboVe the vulgar taste of his family^ 
waits till Sunday to course the fields, and 
takes the chance of killing a lark or a wa» 
ter-wagtail. How proudly does he walk 
through Paris, his gun under his arm, his 
hunting cap on his head, his buff gaiters, and 
his sporting jacket, made at the expeil^elof 
an oU coat the skirts of which have beeù cut 
off. How graciously does he smile on his 
neighbours J How loudly does he call after 
Dihna cyr Castor , though the animal has not 
been a yard from his heels ! At last, he ha» 
reached Ae phnn « o^ St. Denis, pursuit^ 
from bush to bush, iSie wood-pecker, the 
linnet, and even the tender nightingale, whicb* 
he sometimes kills by chance with a random 
shot. But more frequently the whole morning 
D5 



putes Away without hi» hamg to reproach 
him&elf with the death of the smallest bird. 
Meanwhile the dinner hojir approaches^ 
and he knows that they expect die produce of 
his chase at home, to make some addition 
to their humble bouiUi. In this dilemma, 
the imfortunate sportsman, resolves to re- 
pair to the Pftlais-Royal, and to hunt there, 
jj^rse in hand, in the shop of a poulterer, 
from wboni he purchases two partridges, 
which he puts intp his game bag, taking good 
eàre tP pull thé feet thsoogh the meshes 
of the netting. ThQ grocer then goes home,, 
«id with' an air of triumph, presents to 
his wife," the partridges which he has 
shot» Unluckily, however, a lusty country, 
eeusin, who comes every Sunday .to keep 
\fl^ wife compamy, causes her to , remark 
that qme of the birds has been caught in a 
net, and that the ot|)€r exhidea a h|gh 
scent^ which betrays tfie (emote aia« of it» 
4etfth. 
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Tout change — ^la raison change ausi de méthode^ 
Eerily Itthiiltotm sjftènes, to|it ett node. 

R^ciNB Fils — Epit à Rontse^a. 

. Foims flucti^aie still— re^istfes» fafbipn'ft ^^Yt 
Arts, habits, wit, and wisdom's self, obey.* 

Je loue Piodustrie d'uii peuple qui cherche a faire 
payer aux autres ses propres mxBurs et ses ajastemp'nsf 
nais }f le plains 4e se Iais3er lui-mdtne si fort piper 
^ aveugler à l'autorité de Pjisage pi esentj qu'il soit 
êftp«ble de changer d'opiDions tii d'aivit» tous les atté», 
s'il plait à ta coutume— on dirait que c'est quejqu 
"espèce de màniè qui hxi tôarnebonle Petitendemeou 

1 •pptend Che indMtiy •£ a pe^ki till* triot to BBikft 

its own habits ^tnd manners pass current with the 
world ; but 1 find fatiit with their sttffbring then** 
s^ves t9 jie entan£;;l^d ^d bltq^ed l^y tne authority of 
the feigning custom. * Those irho are capable of 
^ngjpg tilCMP who|« fFftffi ^ropiniont ei'eiy mgntb,; 
as the fashion may be, are only to be spoken of, as 
UboUrkig dndier à disoaieirideh perrertt tbe brain. ' • 

Qf (faulty, .ilNUiJlué »n «nterprî^ pTQ^BW 
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in my hands, in which so many men of me- 
rit have successively failed, during the last 
age : the small shaqe of success obtained in 
their time by the Spectateurs, Observateurs, 
undEpilogueurs of France, led many to ima- 
gine that our national vanity, revolted from 
this species of magic lanthem, by which a 
skilful moralist, more or less severe, might 
produce every week, a faithful picture of 
tome of our vices, our occupations, and our 
follies. I imagine, on the contrary, that it is 
to a want of fidelity in these portraits, that 
we must ascribe the cold reception which 
they have hitherto experienced. L'Abbé 
P^vost, Marivaux» and their imitators, have 
coiisidered, if I may so express myself, 
aoiBd and morals in an equal degree with 
manners, but they have not «particular- 
ized the habits of their contemporaries; 
Ihere is nothing determined, nothing of 
locsdity ip their delineations:, their site is 
every country; their personages are o{ ' 
every age-^I confiM myself tio a less exten» 
rive circle; and in compeuatien for all* 
the advantages which these writers possess 
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over me^ I shall eSLcd tkem in that of fide^ 
fity, or at least in - appositeness. — I desiga 
what I see ; I trace character!^ which I have 
under my eye ; and t<} be more certain of 
the resemblance, I cast my figures (r&ei 
living nature. 

My task, I confess, becomes every day 
more easy ; and it frequently happens, that 
my correspondence supplies me with the 
germ, the matter, and sometimes even, as 
in the following letter^ with the substance 
of my discourse. 

" My dear Hermit j 
** I live secluded, unknown : I love- to 
reflect^ to observe ; and as often as remarks 
occur to me, I amuse myself with noting 
them down ; but as Marmontel remadca^; 
' It is melancholy to contemplate a fine pro8< 
pec^ without being, able to say to some 
one; What a fine prospect T It gives me. 
pleaàure on tliis principley to communicate 
toy ideas to you, and I set. about it wilh^ 
lestf «mipley» asj, in consequence of ypuit 
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befaig tolnUy uuknowD; you ajre notoblig^ 
ta tret^t oie witb ik^ slightest c^remony^ bii| 
you may at once do justice oi) my ietter, 
for nayjittle fatigue it oifiy occasion you, by 
^bro9fring it into the fire.— »This prçmîsed, 
M. Hennit^ let us have some chat tog^ 
iket. 

** Tell me) if you know why niy dear 
caiV)patriot9> whoin Voltaire in bis moments 
of humom*, called Wekh^i^ but who are 
«ot the less celebrated for the excellence of 
their taste and the richness of their imag|« 
nation— why, I ask-, are the French of all 
people, most apt to delight themselves with 
certain retrosfiecti, with a set of reiterated 
ideas, so as to make the moat ridicvlous ^f- 
plicâeition of them to .preseal cvstoo»» 
4m1 manners? Are we children, who cmp 
not admire any object, with^mt wiabing D^ 
liy hold of it f Reason informs u&lhat eve^ 
ry people, every age, and every country^ 
In»- ita pecidtar characters ; iha^ wbatev^ 
we bonrow from dther, must bodefeaitely 
modified^ ia mkrto awid tht hhrnt^^a çt 



diflgu9tiQg abatvditiea ; and tiiat tarvile îmi«* 
tatîo9 is the. aneniog sigh of mediocrity. 
Ib proportion to the justice of Ûàa reflec* 
tion we are astoni«hed at the Ticioiu extra- 
Tagaacies of fashion in France, during some 
years past. — After having been muffled up 
successively in Egyptian, Greek, Roman, 
and Asiatic rags, she now presents herself 
speckled with all the colours of chivalry, 
A little while since, we were enamoured 
of the Antique, at pn^sent, nothing is w 
dnred but the Gothic. I shall not examhae 
whaler, in character, we are now more, 
essentially, Knig/U*s^rrcmi, than we were 
fomerly Sfimam; I regard only die ridi* 
cidotts side of our metamorphoais. I wish 
only to take off die habit, and it is not my 
ftnlt, i^ like t^e robe of t^e Centaur N^ei •*. 
409, it should stick to die akin. 

^ I am intimate with a salicitoTj ydk^ 
in anraogiiig the business of others, has 
done his own. 00 effectually, aa to hn^e, 
naUiEed a eoMideraUe fortune, whidi bo. 
aqoys aridi hk cbfldson» m4 hi» vnf^p.Ji, 
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know of no fault in the lady, except that 
of being the dave of fashion^* nor can I a(c«* 
cuae my fnend of any Mreakness, except 
diat of being, in this respect, the slave of 
his wife. Nature has given him a diick, 
short person, and chubby-cheeks; he wears 
spectacles, and fake hair, flying on each 
side of his head like pigeon's wings. I 
leave you to imagine the figure he* most 
have made, during some years in a bed- 
chamber, furnished entirely à la grecque, 
and ornamented on each side with basso 
relievos, representing "die adventures of the 
gallant Alcibiades. It is still more lndi« 
CTOus when one calls to mind the canopied 
bed, shadowed by a cloud of muslin, and 
sustained by swans and cupids, where I 
have been accustomed to see him every 
morning, in a wove cotton night-cap, and' 
an Indian dressing gown. 

^ I visited him on my return from a very 
long voyage. In six years, twenty ages had' 
passed over his hduse. I found bim in a" 
library, tha wiiMkiwa of whioh^ kk ara*' 
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betque^ admitted but a doubtful and fatigu- 
ing light through their vitriolated colours. 
His books (all on legal subjects) were 
ranged on lacquer'd shelves^ surmounted by 
escutcheons, on which one was surprized to 
meet with such devices as the following : 

La science est folle parole ; 
Jfe suiyons que d'amour Tecole ! 

Leaye science to the pedant fool ; 
6« joy your study ; loTe/ your ichool. 
Or:— 

Amonr abat orgueil des braves I 
Valour itself submits to love. 

Or:— ' '■. 

Tout pour les dames i . 

AH for the lajiei i 

and other conceits of a similar kind. \ 
fixed a day to dine with him, en famiU 
ley and the family was assembled on my 
arrival, in the saloon, and formed one of the 
most grotesque groups I ever beheld. My 
friend's father, in a flowered drugget, and 
a large curled wig, was seated in a kind 
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of curule dbair; the master of the hQm% 
-who had an engagement with his wife^ to 
a nobleman's route in the evening; was 
dressed altogether in. the French st^^Ie ; he 
was seated, or rather s<j,uatted on a ver^ 
lo^ Ottoman, which extended all round the 
saloon. The lady, in a Medician robe ; had 
an Indian shawl wrapt round her arm: her 
daughter was habited in the Greek, her soti 
in the English costume» and. the younger 
children in that of the Mamelukes. 

** I had hoped to console myself for the 
capricious fluctuations of fashion, in con- 
templating the immutable beaudes of art. 
I had left our school of painting at its moiJt 
flourisBing epoch, when David, Gerard;^ 
and Girodet had r^w^ tbes^ fine forms, 
mad that grand style of antiquity, of which, 
I am an idolater. I entered a saloon $ I 
saw nothing but gothic monuments, obscure 
arches, women buried in velvet, and men 
unprisoned in steeL I stopped 'with the 
multitude, before a picture, in whic)i every 
facej masked in a visor, left me nothing ta 



wetogBXae for à huiMa< counteiiaiicey exce^ 
die s^wting tyts and flat nose of eur gab^ 
kuit Dugueadia; a personage whose virtue» 
were batter adapted for historic illustration 
than kis features for picKAioal effect. I 
had once repeated^ with a lively aulhefv 
whom idleoessy unhickUy^ bad led ta the 
fldosee: ' Who wtH driiirer me from the 
€hreek»and die Roman»!* 1 now exclaims 
edy ott recoMeelMg myself: ' wha witt 
delvrer me frnm the French knight'a-eiw 
nmtP 

^ I had not indeed^ found shelter from 
their attacks, when I sel out on a cwintr^ 
excursion, propeeing to wit a friend wfaa 
possessed a small estate at someleagnc» 
distant frem Paris. 1 learned that he had 
sold this agreeable., property, in ovder to 
purchase an old castle, the cradia of 
ao iUustrious family to whick he had 
taken it into his head that he was rela* 
ted. Thither he had repaired to cele- 
brate the majority of his eldest son. I 
proceeded, not in the highest spirits, for 
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tkis noble mansioBy sttuoted at the extreim- 
ty of lower BriUnny. I arrived^ tSter ha^ 
mg beeo^ overturned three times in the' 
neighbourhood of Quimperié; It took me 
a quarter of jin hour to wind round a pin* 
n^led wall, flanked with towers and tur- 
rets: I at last found the draw-bridge, which 
I passed without opposition, though, somer 
what disconcerted at not having an esquire^ 
to sound a bom. I announced myself to- 
the governor's only servant, who was dust^ 
ing his masters coat in the armoury. ' After 
a long circuit through the «bscure corri- 
dors of this vast edifice, I found M. N * '*^ ''^ 
in an apartment^ of which most of the rafter^ 
vrere naked; it was ornamented, however, 
Ivilh family portraits, and some black lea- 
ther chairs, on whkh. it was necessary to 
mount in order to look out of window. 
Our conversation during two days, turned 
on the nobility and traditions of the place. 
He gave me an airing in a calash, drawn 
by the horses of the £Eu-m, on a plain where 
jousti and tournameats were formerly held» 



In a «uperb'Chapely Imlf of which had rà» 
.C€fitly tumbled dovn, I heard mass from «a 
priest, whose cAa«tf6/e was made oat ^f an 
old. piece of Utrecht vfelvet* We dined tole- 
rably well with the mayor, a justice* of 
the peade, add a tax-gatherer, in wh^t was 
formerly called the servant's hall ; 1 slept, 
as well as may be imaginedy'to the music 
of owls and rats, in an old bed, ^ith flow- 
ered hangings, in which> ^it seems, the 
Constable de Clisson formerly reposad ; and 
I resumed with infinite satisfaction, my route 
to Paris> cursing the coldness of my ima- 
gination, which rendered me more sensible 
* of the absurdity resuking fron» an inoongra* 
ous assocmtion of things^ diaaofanyitt* 
terest attached to the times, the persons, 
and' the recollections whioh they reci^. 

This letter, the malice and the gaiety of 
which i leave my readers to appreciate, 
will serve as a preface to a very short dtS- 
sertation (tù Fashions, id which I prt)po^ 
to pasi» in rapid review, the principal revo- 
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JudOBS ^biçh tliey have suadergone kk 
Fwwace, and the absiirdities -which *thejf 
have successively introduced in their train* 
Among other contrasts which compose 
the French character, the most striking and 
inexplicable, is that taste for variety, and 
that passion for routine, which our natica 
only- has found the secret of uniting. It is 
#om this c(»npound principle that we 
«Aiange the form of 6ur habits and onr fiur- 
«iturs^ two or three times in an age ; and 
•liwt half Paris still prefers ^to drink at the 
same price, the braokish water of the Seine, 
^ Waaler which has been crystallized* We 
-are dasousaii^ however, the question of fà^ 
•hion, nut of routine^ and we will not wan- 
der from Ae subject. If we wish to forpi 
anjklea of die differenlr^olutions^of our 
t!Ostinne since the origin of the monarchy, 
> it is in the museum of the PetiiS'jiugiisiim, 
that we ought to commence our study. We 
Aere perceive that the Roman Chlam^de, 
flie coat of the Sicambres, and the amice 
.ox hood, formed during two or three ages. 



4ie vestmçiitâ «nd tte h^ad^drera/Cif Ike 
early Freacii. In these distant timos, tbo 
different olusses of societywere distiaguiafaed 
l|y the ampbtud^y the quality, and the tsim- 
miQgs of Ibe chiaitiyde, the form of whicliy 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
began to exhibit a visible alteration^ Silk 
was exclusively reserved for princes and 
persons of the highest distinction: the îfl^ 
. farior orders were, restricted lo the use of 
camlet and woollen. As far as we af# 
enabled tp judge from some shapeless mo» 
iiumeuta of ^rl, (repluiiged at this period in* 
to barbarism) which furnish us with themilf 
authorities we can collect r^peotiiig dhase 
remote: age^ our aac^atorf manifested aie 
aame inçqosîsleHpy of tasta, mth wMdh 
4heir descendants have ainceibeenaei limr% 
irciproaphed. 
That protection demanded by indpitoyi adA 
the Just bounds within w.hich luauçy enght 
to -be restrained in a poor state, had *&3UÊà 
the Attentioa of the s^^e Louis iX* *^' It 
À$propery ^\A thatpriiioe in his instra^ 
tions to his soo^ ^* that every one shoiM 
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dress 4tcçording to his cofiditi^n. À nutii 
whose only object is to please his mistresi 
ought to be handsomely attired; and hi$ 
general appearance should be such that old 
people shall not reproach him with ostenta-* 
tion, nor young ones with meanness.** 

Philip le Bel, in the following . age, 
revived in full vigour the ancient sumptuary 
laws, in order to repress the Juxury of die 
bourgeoise, who affected at this time œ 
•«luality with the court: chariots were in« 
terdieted to the bourgeoise women, and 
diey werç forbidden; under the penalty of 
fines, to be attended with wax torches 
when abroad at night : furs of certain qua« 
tides and jewels were reserved for the 
Adbilityt gilt<girdle» became the exclusive 
appendage ijf courtezans, and honest 
women consoled themselves by repeating 
4he proverb, 

*^ Bonne Tenommée Taut mieux que ceitiirè 



' «* A good name ii better than a ^It girdfe." 
This sumptuary law ha$ been exploded, and 
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we have retained the proverb, but without 
making any deductions from it. A man 
of letters and of wit (this expression in» 
volves no pleonasm) started, some years 
since, the ingenious idea of com'|)osing a 
history of France in ballads, not according 
to tlie project of certain hungry poetasters 
who propose to reduce into doggerel rhyme 
and set to the airs ùf the Pqnt^neuf, the 
elements of grammar, of physic, and even 
the articles of the civil code; butin com- 
bining by an historical commentary the 
various songs, carrols, and satirical cou« 
plets, . which have appeared at different 
periods of our history, and which are con- 
nected with its principal events. The 
Satire Ménippée contains a great number 
of satirical couplets, to which we are in-" 
debted for a multitude of anecdotes respect- 
ing the League, which we should in vain 
search for any where else. The 
Mazarinades are the true memoirs of 
La Fronde f and have this advantage' 
over all others, that they render us^ as 

VOL.111. £ 



itt iff^rfÇ,, oçDjtempççaiy with t^t epoclf of 
iqtrigu^j by tma^orting- 113 initoU)^ midst 
offtb99e persoqages/whp acte4 tliQ prioucir 
p^pfirtsinit 

Aa.mÛv^f^a^ histpry; of fas^i^o^^i esce- 
Cttt#.q9 the s^me [d^i^ WQiil^ u^doubt* 
e^y- be one of.t^e, most interestkag and 
oâs^j4.^<^'^^^ ^^b ^^ y^ been pubr, 
IÎ4b^^». ^^^^ ^^ ^ slightest imputation 
of fÎFiyçlity be att^cbe4 to s|ich a subject» 
cofffiiierpd, in :i|i^. necessary relationship to, 
n^fopnc^^f, to la^9f .and^ d»e> gei^^al spirit off 
agf^aqd nations. 

Ill conten^platiag the Ori^utal^, und^r a. 
bwrnii^ s^y^ covered witl^ pelisses» sbaw]s>^ 
ai^ stuffs of all kindsr; in observing theiv: 
f^tx. w^eh play in tbek ample slippers^, 
may mi^ n^t pronounce, without farther^ 
isiy^tig^tiop^ that these. ai:e. a la^y and. 
ÎQ€k])lep( people? Who cannot perceive, 
in the Dutchman», in his blue compact. 
l|a|bit|| ill his ronnd unpowdered wig» the 
09a9 of vœgony^jopy» laboripuil» and. destitute 
o<^in^gi99âWf^ Ifi th^ Hungja^îvn» ben<aalh. 



his rich attd martial costuffie; a ctelractèr 
fierce and independent?' Is nol the aneieht 
Grfeek dressed, or rather ornatnentedi in* 
halnlimeiDts' most favourable to beauty, the 
pfoper representative of a people irtio held* 
the sceptre of arts i If the chahieter of 
nations discovers itselfitif thfeir fai^hions, we 
may likewise recognize in them the grand 
epochs of their history* Among ourselves, 
for instance, does ndt eVëty révolution in 
manners reflect itself in our habité? During 
the first ages, Charlemagne, who 'appears 
vrith his hair cropt square across' his neck> 
urith a woollen tivâc embroidered with' 
Silk, a :^eep-skin mantle clasped after the^^ 
manner of the Roman emperors, and with' ' 
sandal shoes ; does not this ' combination 
suggest to' us the idea of barbarism, mingled ' 
witfi an impression' of high cultivation? 
Are we not taught to retognize ' in him the 
conqueror who ^snmed the title of Augtts- 
tttsyand who appropriated for sale the eggs 
of his' pôilltry-yard> and his gar den-vege- 
tablesj In the days of Feudalism, when 
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^ar was the only science, and when there 
was no rank below nobility, men w'bre clad 
in iron, and women in their husbands coats 
of arms. One side of a petticoat, of a lady 
of the house of Dreux, was occupied by a 
martlet J and the other by a crescent gules 
checked with ermine* Women, if we 
may so express it, lived under the buckler 
which defended them. During the suc- 
ceeding ages, the progress of arts and intel- 
ligence exhibited itself in the reigning 
modes, which were characterized by an 
elegant capriciousness^ a species of pomp, 
the offspring of chivalrous imagination, and 
of Spanish genius modified by French 
taste ; and this composed, at the time of 
Francis I., the most picturesque costume 
which this nation has .ever adopted. Louis 
XIV., whose personal character had so 
much influence on that of his age, accom* 
plishedy at the expence of taste, but to the 
great advantage of the nobility and of gra- 
vity, a complete revolution in thé fashions 
of his time, .whereia majesty did not always 
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display itself divested of oharlatanery. — 
After hini; both manners and habits lost 
their nobility^ and retrograded from simpli- 
city : the spirit of society made great pro- 
gressy urbanity began to generalize, but 
public manners grew corrupt, and those li- 
censed freedoms which good taste condemns 
became established. The French cos- 
tume, short and scanty, preserved neverthe- 
less something of elegance. In proportioD as 
the different classes confounded themselves 
with each other, good sense, good taste, and 
the distinction of manners disiq^eared from 
society, and an eccentricity in fuhion pre^ 
ceded by some years that more serious 
extravagance, which the nation was pre- 
paring itself to exhibit. While the men, 
less culpable in die interim, equalized 
themselves by the frock, the women emu- 
lated each. other in self-disfigurement, by 
the immeasurable height of their head- 
dresses. The revolution arrived: super- 
fluous ornament was then so retrenched 
. that the body was left almost naked ; in the 
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^apie degree tbai; the ^motrnl UceotiousoeaB 
of the ûmes <li3ca.Yariçfi .the v^ces of .the 
«oui. 

In the inunmiise {lictuxe of .gceat events^ 
produced by little oanseSi ^fiiahion qecea* 
warily occupies » iCOB^erahle .place. lOn^ 
of .the gseaileat .ottij^ortiuies «which Fjvnce 
Ims hfidio: bmesity tfaajdinoiee iif Louis le 
^mme from. JSikior. of .Gu^K&ney .resulted 
h^m the lii^ûan» Jivhii^i this |urince iradieA 
te totnodnce, of diasiog ihis .ofaki •aad crop» 
fang iib heada The jfueen, his mfe^ inho 
jifipearfl to hpjee posscfised^wilh a jnasculine 
•be^uty^tCQaasideRible jiouteness of intellect 
«lobserred with some humour, tkatihe kna^ 
■gimd herse^ to hasDejeepaused amotuirch^ 
not a nwràcm The ^ilutiBaoy of Lewis ip 
shaidng lui^iaelfy and Ihe hoiror conceived 
' hy Elinor at the sight of a beardless chio^ 
occasioned France the loss of those fine 
pDoidnces which .constituted the dowry of 
this princess ; and which, devolving to Eng- 
land by a second marriage, became the 
source of wars which desolated France 



during 400 yeaiijs. Among Inan^ othbr 
subjects of bairëâ ^liich tbe 'Trenéh nàtibn 
hôte tô Chalks the batd, tney be cOiiÈffèd 
the singularity wUck 'he dfféfctéd ifn Ifis 
dress, tiiis Greek hiibfts ' ciyMptèted ins 
sAienation fyota fbe heaf ts of his "subjects ; 
and were in part the causfe that no oàe 
exerted himself to punish the crime of the 
jew Sedecstas, who poisoned hiieti. 

It is principally on theheârof^besfrd 
that the caprices of iashidn, among us, ni-e 
ëx^cised. Short and long locks/ the bei^d 
•thick or fliaven, /a royaïè or le hùi^bk^éh, 
>inttStacbios turning ttp or do^wn, all ^^e 
fnoée0> whioh have varied the French ^J*y- 
^gnomy into a hundred ^fferie!n%^pp^iâr- 
ances^ ure of illusfnoas origin ; Ûit eloèfè- 
crops 'of the ragn of Francis I. w^^ dt^- 
sioned by a wound which diis piiifi^ 1ft* 
ceived in the head, and wliich ob^èd him 
to have bis hàhr cut dff. The beaîùrtSFiil 
hair of Louis XIV., wheti a cMd trifri- 
duced aie \ise of perequès wkh long Hott- 
ing curh. The enormous wigs wVkhM^- 
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ceeded to these, which were adapted by all 
Europe, but which have now become a 
mere appendage of the magistracy, were 

/invented towards the end of the seventeenth 
eeniury, by a celebrated wig-mailer, named 
Duviller, in order to conceal a slight in- 
equality in the shoulders of the Dauphin. 

Mustachios were elevated into a great 
importance, in the sixteenth century. The 
Spçmiard borrowed, on the credit of his 
mustàcl^os, and the Frenchman swore by 

: them. " / have great esteem/* (says an 
«uthor of this period) *^for a youièg man, 
who is anxious to equip himself with a 

. handsome pair of mustachios, and mho con- 
aiders that time well employed, which he <2e- 

^^Dotes to their cuUivation ; in proportion as 

. he attends to them, his soul will be capable 

.ùf gpeat and heroic actions J^ 

Mustachios, on the contrary, seem to 

have been considered by the historian, 
Gmngevs as a sign of declination. '' The 

beard, ^ says he, '^ degenerated into must a ^ 

Chios, under the reign of the two Charles's 
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of England, and disappeared entirelif with 
James IL, as if its destruction had been 
allied to that of the house of Stuart." The 
strength of the Stuart's, might perhaps 
have lain in their beards, as diat of Sam* 
son did in his locks: nevertheless^ we may 
be permitted to believe that the talents, and 
valoir of the Priûce of Orange, and the ex- 
treme weakness of his father-in-law, con^- 
tributed to the ruin of this family, at least 
in an equal degree with the discredit Which 
its chief had attached to mustachios . 

A multitude of volumes have been writ- 
ten on head-dresses and beards ; and this 
part of our fashions has been followed in 
all its variations ; these researches, which 
have been of considerable utility to artists^ 
ikAve not supplied any assistance to the his* 
torian. The^ best thing which was ever 
said on the subject of beards, is that of 
Henry IV. " the wind of adversity has 
blovi[n on my beard." 

Fashion is the empire of women-— it owns 
no Jaw but their cajAice; but the extravat- 
£5 
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gance of its âuctuatioas has not always 
been reconcileable to tbe strictei^ idea of 
delicacy. 1 ebUJ cite, amoug loany examt 
pies of the &atastic taste, tbat eveqt which 
brought iidio vogue, uader anoUier name, 
the'coloi|r called the yellow^kaf, which 
until then, had been held in excessive con- 
tempt. The Archduke Albert bemi9ge4 
Ostendin 1601 ; the Infanta Isabellai his 
ivife, daughter of Philip II. made a vow, 
which would not, probably, have come int0 
the head of a Frenchwoman ; it was, that 
she would not change any of the vestments 
which she then wore, until the place was 
taken, the siege lasted three years and 
seventy-eight days. Such a lapse of tipie 
must have occasioned a singular alteration 
in the whiteness of the linen worn imoiff^ 
diately next the skin ; and the archduchQ#|( 
never quitted it, conformably tft her yow^ 
until the day that she entered the city. H^ 
courtiers equally officious, ancil equally ift^ 
geoions, perhaps, with those of the gmnd 
Lama, adopted ^nd brought itto vogufi, 



under th% nïiine of IsftbeÙa^ a colour \rbîcli 
recalled, éa often as it met thenr e jè, à iiibèt 
agreeable îihage. 

Tlie use of bracelets, of necklaces^ and 
of ear-rings (die otily ornament bohittion t6 
all females of every age and of evé^y nation) 
iivas universally addpted during the réigri df 
Charles VIL Agnes Sorel was the first 
in France, who employed Diamondé fbr 
this purpose: 

lëabeau of Bavaria, who had eitt^ethëjy 
handsome shoulders/ had at the same tihi^, 
t6o inuch volatility tb codforin herself tè 
the ^i^ÎTTip^, or miti's^ hatidkerchief, which 
wastvorn in the Ft^nch court j at the tinàè 
she arrived there. It is t6 this Ibediiiiiyi 
âild vicbus queeti, that we tii]|ht à^èribè 
the h^nor cft those rôbes^ opeii oh the baéV, 
rïivlliehW present agenasim^rbVdl tb ivtdh 
àti extent, as to justify Isabeati froifa that 
reproach of indecebcyvrBieh her èdttteûi- 
porariesÎAvtshed upon bét. ' 

Hctti^ it.j'frblii à ti^fhihf ihotivè,^ ib 
order to conceal a scar which he had re* 
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x^eived on his neck» the origin of which, be 
apprehended^ might expose him to con- 
tempty or rather, in order to escape con- 
tempt .altogether, invented the rufF; and 
the womepy always in extremes, adopted, 
but with excessive exaggeration, the mode 
which the prince had introduced. Cathe- 
rine de Medicis made it her principal .orna- 
ment, and some years after, a queen of the 
same house, Mary de Medicis, without 
diminishing the amplitude of the ruff, gave 
it a direction more favourable to a display 
of tiie neck; she bequeathed her name tP 
this article of dress, which was revived 
with extraordinary eclat, by the French 
ladies ^t the commencement of the nioe- 
tenth cenl«iry. This ornament, copimon 
to both sexes at the time of the Medicis, 
was adopted by all Europe, John Stowe, 
an English author^and tûlor, has left some 
jnvaluable memorials respecting the fashions 
of his country^ he says, ^^ At this epoch, 
tJitreputatiott of a young cavalier conmted 
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in the size of his Tuff y and the length of his 
rapier" 

- The reign of Henry III. was that of per- 
iiimers; this effeminate prince who pas- 
sed' every day, four hours at his toilette, 
and Mrho slept in prepared gloves, in order 
to give delicacy to hishands^ found it easy 
to disseminate his own taste for cosmettcks 
4imong the w#men, and that multitude of 
young, voluptuaries who reigned in his name* 
.The Italian perfumers were at that time 
the most celebrated ; numbers came to set- 
tle at Paris ; and this art, so highly esteem- 
ed and contributing so much to the enjoy- 
ments of the orientalists, was there car?* 
ried to a perfection, which, notwithstand- 
ing all their efforts, the Teissiers, the Fargem 
OTIS, and the Ribans, have not been able to 
attain. 

One .of the most ridiculous adjuncts of 
the female toilette in former times, the 
vertugadin, originated during the sixteenth 
century* it was ridiculously imagined to 
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,gtve elegsinee to the shape bj rooadiBg thé 
hips^ and the women^ in complimeiit to 
their modesty^ called it virtue garden^ cor« 
nipted into vertugadiu. This embellish- 
ment, abandoned for more than an lage^ 
««appeared in full splendour, under Ûtt 
name of the Panier; this was the name^ef 
a solicitor who died at that epoch, and 
some éléguntes took this method of im- 
-mortaliaing his name by an absurdity. This 
patii^ enveloped all the women in Europe. 
Addison dilates on the subject with no Jess 
•wit than severity : he compares the mon'- 
i9trous superfluity, to those sacred endmures 
i^ the African nations, in the ceritfe of 
which^ we disc&cer, enclosed by seoeH or 
eight circumtallationSf the god, wko^ afttr 
Mi is nothing but a déminuthoe ape. 

This pleasantry has se much spirit-in thé 
original text 4hat I will transcribe it. 
' *' Wl^en I mrvey this new-fashioned rot 
tunda, (the panniers in question) I c(iàfM 
but think of the old philosopher ^ who^ àftët 
having entered into an Egyptian temple. 



and loêked ubmt for the idol \oftiut piuc^, 
ûi ' length' diseatkréd a littkMack intmk^^ 
imhrinedin the midst qf it, upon which he 
cauid not forbear ayii^out: what a nHtg" 
n^k^nt paiace is here far such a ridiculous 
inhabitants," 

I fihallnow speak of xeceot and existing 
fashioBS, with some details^ in their TelatioQ- 
ship to taste, manners^ and local ^ffinitiei* 

After having thrown a rapid coup-d'oeil 
over the principal revolutions of France, 
unce the foundation of the monarchy to the 
present times, I arrest my course for a. ele- 
ment at the eighteenth century ; of which 
I have seen the larger half, and to the 
folUes of which, I recollect with some cpni« 
punction^ I did all in my power to contri- 
bute. 

During the latter years of Louis XlVih,, 
th« court subjected to^the immutable ordn 
nations of etiquette^ conformed itself to the 
inannersof the prince^ mid thQ gaiety of fi^- 
^kiouywas supplanted by a disgustmg forma- 
lity. The old noblemen felt no inqliuationto 
revive z- costume conteibporafy wiK^, their 
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youth and their glory ; the young ones were 
fearful of hazarding the slightest change, un- 
der the eyes of a suspicious Bionarchi who 
considered every species of innovation as ao 
insult to his authority, or at least, as %n in- 
direct satire on those customs which he 
himself had originally established. Thus, 
on one side, the fear inspired by the king ; 
on the other, the excessive prudery affected 
by Madame-Maintenon, subjected for some 
'- time, both the court and the city to a sul- 
len uniformity, the most intolerable yoke 
which could possibly have been imposed pn 
* the Fren<:h nation. On the death of Lewis 
XIV. the proteus of fashion burst his 
' fetters, and established himself at the court 
of the regent. The Duke of Orleans re- 
tained in his mature age, the propensities 
of his youth) and himself gave the.sig* 
iialofthat sudden revolution, which was 
immediately effected in costume and in 
' manners. The young gentry immediately 
exchanged their laige doublets, and long 
iikirts, for the Polish cloak and the Turkish 
^vest; they. pass^ from the church to the 
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tavern, from the sermons to the operas, 
and honoured themselves with the appel- 
lation of roues, to which we can ascribe no 
other meaning than that of the punishment 
which their debaucheries frequently merit- 
ed.* The bon ton, at that time, was to 
pass the day in a tavern, and to present 
themselves at the " Œil-de-Bœuf/' flush- 
ed with wine, and their noses covered 
with snuff. The toilette grew almost 
obsolete amidst this systematic derange- 
ment ; stockings drawn on athwart the leg, 
ruffled lace, and a disordered head-dress, 
formed for a red-heeled petit-maitre, the last 
degree of elegance and polished manners. 

This revolution in system, contributed 
more than any thing else to that inundation 
of false taste, which overwhelmed both 
fashion and the arts during the reign of Louis 
XV. The scandalous fortunes amassed by 

* The punishment of the Wheel t huXRoue^ 
in the Dictionary of the Academy is explained to 
be the familiar appellation for a person devoid 
of principle. 
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financiers^ gave birth to the most enormous 
absurdities:, these upstart gentry, havmg 
risen for the most part, from the dregs of 
society, imagined themselves imitating the 
manners of the court, while they adopted 
its vices, and exaggerated its luxuries. Un- 
der a habit, bedizened with gold lace and 
embroidery, heaped on, without taste, and 
without selection, the farmer-general fejt 
himself an important personage, but he was 
still only a TurcareL In order to conceal, 
as much as possible, those traits, of which 
nobility was not the distinctive character, 
they invented the perruque, à la financière ; 
by which the head was, in some degree 
enveloped in a triple row of buckles, knots, 
and curls* 

That practice, the most absurd an<ji un- 
accountable of which we have any record, 
the practice of wearing powder began at 
this epoch. The young Duke of Fronsac, 
(afterwards Marshal Ricbeliea) was ihe 
first who cKlopted it Egress, at the san^ 
time, began to lose something of its anr- 
plitude, cuffs gave way to laced ruffles, the 



frill were>6iib8âuted for^die bafid/aiid48tock- 
hig8 rolled oTor die knee^ -femaioed in tfve 
world; a^ on the stage^ the exclusive ap- 
purlenance of eiiitreme old a^e. 

Suppers formed; at that tiHxe, the fa- 
ahionable repast ; those of the Regent, at 
tfie Palais-Hoyal; were distinguialied for 
spirit «and gaiety, yet were regukted by à 
-species of etiquette, which excluded fliat 
liberty, or in other words, license, whidi 
^is prince, sulBciently amiable in other 
respects, associated with bin pleasures. 
in order to disengage tiimsell from Ibe 
.▼est^ of restraint, he substituted for the 
grand suppers of the Palais-Royal, the lil- 
tie suppers of the Luxearibourg, where his 
daughter, the ]>i»cb€8s of Berry did 41» 
honours alittle too gaily. This retreat at the 
iLuxembeurg, of which we will fkot stop to 
eonsidér all the conveniencies, gave, I be- 
lieve, the first idea of Peêiies Maisons^ of 
Àoae pretended and mysterious asyhiins, 
where pleasure, it was imagined, bad been 
secured by the expulsiofa of ceremony; 
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where domestics had been excluded in pru- 
dential precaution; and in fine, where 
the fugitive sought concealment, like the 
Galatea of Virgil, in order to be seen more 
effectually. Whatever was. the origin- and 
purpose of thiese Petites maisons, tbey gave 
birth to an evening demUnègligiy of which 
the male head-dress, was analagously, a hat 
à la Jaquet, and . that of the women, (in 
derision, no doubt) the cap of Mmerva* 

The painter, Boucher had too mucl| in- 
, fluence on the fashions of his day, to allow 
us to forget him in a history of their rev^ 
lutipns. His pictures, the extraordinary 
popularity of which, may give sgme idea 
of the state of degradation into which the 
a(ts had fallen in France, were, during 
more ths^n fifteen years (from 1724 to 1740) 
the sole authorities of fashion. This affect- 
ed painter, who was most ridiculously cal- 
led the painter of the Graces, became the 
oracle of all the pretty women of this epoch, 
each of whom endeavoured to model her 
appearance by some figure in his pictures^ 
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They imitated jâiQ capricious draperies, 
of purple, pink, and grey stuffs, ia which 
Boucher dressed up those puppets, which 
he denominated shepherdesses. Tliis was 
the tim« for pompoons, furbelows and for 
trinkets of all kinds, with which, female 
costume is incumbered. 

In order to form a just idea of. the bad 
taste of those times, it is only necessary to* 
give a glance at the general collection of 
head^dressesy and the assemblage of French 
fashions, formerly at Desnos' ; and even^ 
now. consulted with avidity by the cu- 
rious. 

The rage for knick-knacks extended 
itself through all the empire of luxury: 
the w^omen were all enraptured with Chinese 
monsters, japan vases, lackered toilets, 
tapestries in camaieu, cut parterres, and 
lap* dogs. Boucher, whom the king had 
nominated his first painter, by way of re« 
compensing him, no doubt, for having 
painted his portrait as Hercules, with air 
eagle on his head^ might boast of having 



gjKren the tone to his age^ and ta li»Te cor* 
ruptedr th» arts in all their departments. Hb^ 
stjde, unfortunalel J' is not the only^ meraori^ 
sd which he has left of his influence. 

The use of:powder introduced innumem*: 
lie alterplions ia the head-dresses^ both of^ 
men and women. Towards the end of the^ 
reign of Louis XY .^ the meo^ familiar at 
court, wore their hair buckled and; tfed^ 
behind with a simple ribband, which al- 
lowed it to float ov^ their shoulders* Some 
elegantôs accustomed themselves to tie it 
up duidxig the morning, iua pu^se of blaclc 
taffeta, to which they gave the name of th& 
bag^ and this^ at last, formed part of a 
fuUnlress. The bag varied its form and 
colour ; sometimes it exhibited itself at the 
Tuileries, in a sky-blue or rose colour: - 
the bourgeois restricted themselves to thd^ 
crofesUf a little round purse, which con-^ 
fioedthe hair close to the head. While^ 
ibe men displayed in their head-dresses^ the* 
various inveatioDsof the horse^shoe, (coif* 
fyjKs enfer à cheval) the pigeon's wmgs, 



the. hundred, curls, <md the casoalier^'Sfrig; 
tbe women ^ceeded.thiNn in an absurdity^ 
the privilege of which they preserved • to 
themselves^ The famous Leànard^has im- 
mortalized it-^ 

En portant jusque'au ciel Taudace des coif- 
fares. 

Rais'd the audacions head-dress to the sky. 

At this time> (iq 177ô) women were» 
obliged to remove the cu^uons from the ' 
seats of carriages, in order to find room ; and:) 
tb^y took especial care- to enler faeadi-fore*- 
most, lest any a<:ctdent sbould happen to 
tbecai^i/rey sieveral pleasant- caricatures 
appeared on the subject, in. one of whicb^. 
we see a gallant, who knocks out the. top.< 
of a coach gateway, for the purpose qSj 
introducing ii^o his hotel, a lady wbom he 
had under his arm. 

. In another, a set of fire<^men are playingi 
their engines in order to extii^msfa a. con* 
filiation, which has burst out in onr of 

tioMMBe gigantic head-dresses. 
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Here the caiffure mounted on a double 
Udder, had the appearance of a hedge-row ^ 
of elm trees. 

There, that of a young sportsman, ex- 
ploring the summit of the head-dress, iti 
search of the birds inhabiting it, as in a lof- 
ty forest. 

Leonard held the title of hair-dresser to 
the court : it was established that no lady 
should be presented unless he had dressed 
her hair^ and had received from her a dou- 
ceour of ten guineas, mysteriously pre- 
sented: this was the price which he ex- 
pected for thé stroke of his comb. 

A geometrician calculated, that a lady^s 
face occupied exactly the centre ^oint, be* 
twixt her feet, and the summit of that 
edifice of hair, which siumounted her head. 
This curious scaffolding gave way all at 
once, and little bonnets, whose nomencla- 
ture alone would fill a volume, succeeded 
with the rapidity of that caprice which gave 
them birth, and which determined their 
duration. Every new event exploded the 
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prepeding fashion. The romance of Paul 
and Virginia, brought into vogue the 
Creole head-dress, and the success of la 
Folk par Amour, gave birth to the hat^ 
a la Nina. 

The revolution commenced, and fashion 
enjoyed a kind of Saturnalia : we met in 
Uie same saloon, the bourgeois in an em- 
broidered habit, the marquis in a frock, 
the petit-maitre, en chenille (caterpillar), the 
Anglican in boots; women en lévite, en 
pierrotj en caraco, and in long-tailed 
robes. Terror, in a red bonnet, soon sim- 
plified the costume; and the carmagnole 
was admitted as a habit of luxury, among 
a nation of sans culottes. 
' The first moments of tranquillity, re-il- 
lumined the torch of pleasure, and gaiety 
was the only impulse. The balls of the 
hotel de Richelieu, the concerts o{ Feydeau, J 
the fetes of Garchi, and of the pavillion 
d'Hanovre, witnessed the resuscitation of 
our élégantes in the Greek costume, and 
the young men assumed the head-dress of 

TOL. III. F 
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the Rofnan emperors. At length^ after 
the codtvimeB of all nations^ ancient and 
modern, had passed before uu, duritig the 
space of a few years, our w6inen appear to 
have selected whatever is most agreeable 
from each, for the formation of then- own. 
I e'xtrept, however, the Chinese head-dreto, 
like immeasurable%eight of which, deprives 
the head of all proportion atid gracie ; and 
imposes a penan<:e on every man who has 
the misfortune to be placed at a spectacle, 
behind one of those éemi^elegantes, who 
liaVe lately adopted this miserable carica- 
ture. 

Thé reigning fashions, i&Ithough parti- 
ally imitated, as I have said, from ori^ 
niais too remote, leaVe us litde to wish, 
since they have been adoplëd wi^ rëfe^c^ùce 
to our habitual feelings, our iaanners, and 
our climate. Periiap^ oiie would wish a 
)itde ftiore of the ideal. Â leaned hoorality 
is estimated, in our modem imtigitiations, 
before every thing, and We exact, from 
whatever lays ckim to thie homîige of our 
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admiration, the charm of delicacy and mys- 
tery. When a female betrays, in every 
step she takes in the street, the beauties of 
her person, does die not, in part, divest 
herself of her influence î A long civilisa* 
tion renders ns difficult to please: eveiy 
charm which a woman reveals, every veil 
a3ie di^ards, may be considered as an at* 
traction sacrificed. I speak here in th« 
interest of love, which can never be aepa- 
rated from that of modesty. 

The greatest inconvenience in ibe reig»* 
ing iarfiipns, is the expense they occasion, 
Luxmy, tfiough perhaps essential to dit^ 
state, ought not be considered an obUga» 
don of custom. It is injudicious to make 
the Cachemire shawl ail indispensable iqn 
pendage for leveiy woman^ or ike lace veil 
for all young wives : I do not like to see 
at a spectacle, the wife of a mâchant, glit*' 
tering in as superb a set of diamonds as the 
marchioness in the adjacent box, to wfaonii 
she probably sold a dress during the mom^ 

ing. 

F g 
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Women, it cannotbe denied, pay more 
attention to their intellect, at present, than 
formerly : how is it then that their expences 
are increased in so alarming a proportion î 
Here, awomatf who, herself, nurses all* her 
children, ruins them by her luxury: and 
the bills of Le Roi produce, at least as 
much trouble in affairs of house-keeping, 
as love-letters could do. If women only 
adorned themselves, as heretofore, for the 
purpose of pleasing the men, I would take 
on myself to convince them, I, who am in 
the secret of these things, that so much 
expense is useless; that men take no ac- 
count but of such ornaments as are be- 
coming, that they understand what pleases, 
and not what it is necessary to admire ; that 
a little grace, wit, and amiability, which 
cost nothing, charm them infinitely be- 
yond jewels and embroidery, which occasi- 
on ruin. But what purpose does all my 
discourse answer i Women, at present, dress 
for — ^women; the toilette is nothing more 
than the instrument of a cold ambition which 
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they exercise on each other, and as these 
ladies are, in general, sufficiently difficult 
to convince on the subjeet of their respec- 
tive attractions, they have resorted to an in- 
fallible criterion for establishing their supe- 
riority — the price of a shawl or a diamond* 
The male habit in France, is, what it 
has constantly been since the reign of 
Henry III. inclusively, (whatever change 
it may have undergone) scanty, incommo* 
dious, and ungraceful: it has besides, in 
my eyes, the inconvenience of confounding 
all ranks and all professions ; this perhaps 
may be a prejudice peculiar to my age, but 
1 cannot see what utility can result from the 
pretensions of persons to a distinction to 
which they have no right ; it appears to me, 
too, that an equality of costume tends to 
create an ambition in many to rise above 
their condition, since a similarity of habit 
contributes to preserve that eq>rit de corps, 
so necessary in all professions. The ma- 
gistrate, in long locks had more gravity; 
the physician^ in a black robe, and a large 
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w%» would not have dared to J€8t at the 
pillow of a dying man; the. sword worn by 
the courtier^ enforced on him a law of 
pofiteaeas ; and the venerable habit peculi- 
ar to the ecclesiastic exacted from him the 
greatest circumspection in bis conduct and 
conversation. If an epoch be objected to 
me, inwhich.it was. different, it was at a 
tine when society was tending towards its. 
destruction, and I find in it the proo^ not 
the refutation of an opinion, which X 
maintain after Duclos and St. Fois. 

It would be worthy of the age in which 
we live, to create a national costume, which 
should re-establish those gradations, and 
which, more favourable to the exterior of 
men, should associate for women, the forms 
most favorable to beauty, such as would 
impress respect, and preserve to them the 
prepossessions of imagination. 
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No. v.— 10th Nov. 1813, 

AlT EXEÇUTIOK AT THE PLACK l^K 
GBETB, 

D*aii specUcle cru«l indignement ayide. 
Turbulent, curieux avec compassion^ 
Topi un peuple s'agite autour de la prison : 
Etrange empressement de Tojr des misérables ! 
On hftte» en gémissant, ces momens formidable!. 

ToLT. Tancrede, Act. S. Sec. S» 

Witb barbarous baste, witk tumult fierce a»id 

Içud, 
Round the dire scaffold tbrong the curious 

crowd ; 
They pant for blood, and urge with furiou» 

breath 
The destin'd hour to ieast their eyes with death. 

I HAD occasion to remark^ in my last 
«ss^y^ that particiular contrast in. the French 
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character^ constituted by a love of novelty, 
and an attachment to custom. This strange 
contradiction^ though equally strongs is 
pei:haps less offensive^ at the first glance, 
than that of excessive politene&s, and of 
ferocious curiosity, for which the people, 
and principally those of this capital, have 
at all times been distinguished. In fact, 
what different ideas must suggest them* 
selves to two strabgers, one of whom had 
only seen the Parisians at the opera ; the 
other, only in traversing the city along the 
quays, on the day of an execution at the 
Flace de Grève'} What must the last 
imagine, on finding his carriage arrested, at 
every instant, in the midst of an immense 
crowd pressing round the Hotel de Ville 
and the Palais de Justice; in hearing the 
confused and tumultuous shouts of the 
populace, which are raised pretty nearly in 
the same degree, whatever be the circum- 
stance which occasions them ? "* 

This stranger, who sees on the road the 
artisan quit his shop, the bourgeois forget 
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his dinner-hour ; women stationed at the 
windows; others mingled in the crowd, 
with which the quays and the bridges are 
covered; the taverns and public houses 
filled with guests ; must not this stranger, 
I say, imagine himself arrived at Paris 
on the day of a grand solemnity i Suppose 
also, that he questions his postillion, and 
is informed that this concourse of people 
that all this eagerness is for the purpose of 
enjoying the last agonies of an unhappy 
wretch, condemned to execution ; would 
not the traveller, in order to reconcile the 
traces of civilization he had observed, with 
such barbarous habits — would he not be 
justified in believing himself in the midst 
of a horde of savages, recently established 
in the capital of a civilized nation ? Cu« 
rious to observe a little nearer this multi- 
tude of the borders of the Seine, he de- 
scends, mingles among the crowd, and ad- 
dressing himself to one of the inhabitants 
of la Grève, he inquires what was the use 
of those piles of wood-work which are now 
V 6 
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being pulled dowo^ and \vhich appear to 
bave belonged tp some grand construction; 
Ihç person replies, that these vestiges 
formed part of a vast wooden edifice, which 
had been erected a fortnight since, for die 
purpose of public rejoicing.^And this other 
building, of «mailer extent, which they pre* 
pare on the same spot? That is a scaffold, 
where we shall see, precisely at four o'clock, 
a well-known individual, who has been tried 
and convicted of assassination. I imagine 
that at this response, the stranger must say to 
himself, ^'What! the inhabitants of thia 
good city erect then, in the same place, 
ball-rpoms and scaffolds ! they mingle, in 
idea at least, the sounds of a violin and the 
cries of a malefactor i they appoint, at the 
same time, and in the same place, fetes and 
executions ! I have deceived myself, these 
persons are not savages ; they are fools." 
I have often made this reflection, which I 
here ascribe to my traveller ; and I never 
pass the place (2e Grève,, without trembliag 
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at Ûàs terrifyii^ «ontrfi»^^ ^e UQage oif 
^ich is filway^ b^for^ W Qyf 9* 

This pl«ce, diQ naine of which rfsvivçf 
the most odioi^s r^coUeçt^ns, was, at the 
çommenoeoient pf the 14th* ^ge, appro- 
priated to the executipa çf criminals. It 
is painful to karo that iaçpçeot (iJiçod yf^L^ 
the first which flowed here* Ap uohappj 
female heretic, uamed Af^garçt Porette^ 
scarcely thirty years old, was burnt here i^ 
1310, for having written^ that tl^e $Qul^ 
absorbed in God, is at the hçigit qf e^rjf 
virtue, and has nothing more to do: and 
that when a certain degree of virtue is 0t^ 
tained, one cannot go beyond it. Foipr 
-hundred years afterwards, apoljtier femalç 
was allowed to utter, with impunity, nefirly 
the same absurdities* Four ages hence^ 
and perhaps we shall nm the mlL of b^^ 
ing burnt, for denying the eyidençe of th^ 
same propositions ; so unerring is humasi 
reason! so infallible is human justice!— 
Previously to this execution, criminals wer^ 
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put to death in the market-places, ivhicfa 
still participated, during more than an age, 
with la Grève, the miserable prerogative of 
scaffolds. In this last place, mrere decapi- 
tated, in 1S98, the two Augustin monks, 
who had engaged, for a large remuneration, 
and on the penalty of their lives, to cure 
Charles VI. or an incurable malady, with 
which he was struck. The two friars lost 
their heads, and the' king did not recover 
his own. The last execution, which took 
place in a market-place, in 1477» was that 
of the unhappy Duke of Nemours, whose 
children, placed on the scaffold, by order of 
the cruel Louis, XI., were covered with 
the Ueod.of their father. This unfortu- 
nate man was conducted from the Bastile 
to the place of his execution, on a horse, 
caparisoned with black. Since that epoch, 
«very sentence of death, passed at Paris, 
has been executed at the Place de Grève. 

In coming, some days since, out of the 
Hotel de Ville, I stopt for some moments 
on the steps ; when I found myself assailed, 
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all at oiice, by a multitude of ideas and 
of painful recollections. I imagined that 
I had under my eyes, the scaffold \vhere a 
brave general perished so miserabiy^ sur* 
rounded by the beau-monde^ who came to 
have the pleasure of seeing his head fall \ 
that enormous gibbet where the unfortunate 
Favras was one of the first to pay his life 
for his unalterable fidelity. I contemplated, 
with shuddering, this Hotel de Ville, the 
witness of so many crimes and so many 
executions^ 1 ran over, in idea, the san- 
guinary records of la Grève, where I read 
with horror the names of Ravailhac, of 
Brinvilliers, of Damien, of Cartouche, and 
all the frightful succession of human atro- 
cities. Every kind of crimes-robbery, asr 
sassination, poisoning, parricide, sacrilege, 
finds there its ignominious illustration ; and 
according to the remark of the judicious au- 
thor of" Essays on Paris," all the monsters 
who have figured at this place, would form 
an assembli^e more numerous than any 
one of those which have been collected at 
their execution. 
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Tbeie mdandioly ide^s^ on which my 
mbd engaged itself involuntarily during th# 
rest of the day, coiuliQuad to occupy me in 
the evening, when I met Pn M., one of 
those men, who, as Steme says, *^ se?k the 
north-east passage of the intellectual world» 
to expedite their arrival at the land of 
science." This learned physician, the 
great enemy of systems, and of speculative 
dieories, has occupied himself, during six 
years, on a work '^ on the Affinities of Phy 
.siolosy and Morals," in the execution of 
whicn> he spends great part of his time in 
prisons, in order to collect his facts, to mul- 
tiply his authorities, and to extend his expe* 
rience. The interest of the science, and 
the constant preoccupation of a single idea» 
protects him from any painful feeling, 
and even from the ridicule sometimes ex- 
cited by the diligence he uses to be pre- 
sent at the apprehension of great criminals, 
to follow them before the tribunals, into 
the prisons, and even to the foot of the 
scaffold, at the risk of being confounded 
with those unfeeling idlers, who seek, indif- 
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ferently» a spectacle fit lu Crrève or 9t Ti- 
y^u Persons who are accustomed to 
confound the words and ideas of sensation 
and of sentiment, who take no account of 
the strength of will and the force of habit^ 
would find it difficult to believe the sensi^ 
bility of a man, who makes i| his task to 
watch, in the heart, of a condemned crimi- 
nal, the last sighs of hope, and to observe 
human nature at war with the idea of de» 
struction. The Doctor explains extreipely 
well, and proves still better by his practice, 
that ^e operations of the mind and the 
movements of the aoul are not on the same 
principle, and oiight not to be judged of by 
the same results. Mr. M. concluded^ 
while yet arguing, by makii^ me promise 
to attend him the next day to the Concier- 
gerie, to see the assassin Laumond, pre* 
vious to the hopr of his being brought forth 
for his execution. 

The Doctor was exact; but at the mo« 
ment of setting out, I felt a compunction at 
heart, which would have niade me renounce 
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my project^ if I had not been ashamed of 
exposing all my weakness to a man who 
would not have done honour to my sensi- 
bility. We departed. On the road, he 
recounted to me the frightful details of the 
murder committed on the fruiterer of Ver- 
neuil Street. " The unhappy being whom 
we are going to see/' said he, in finishing 
his narration, " is a new proof, in support of 
a truth which I shall exemplify by his 
whole career: it is, that the door of a 
gaming-house is one of the gates to the 
gibbet. During fifteen years that I have 
studied, that 1 have been making observa- 
tions on great criminals, I have scarcely 
seen any who have not been seized, either 
with the dice or the cards in their hands." 
Without giving me time to object to what 
I might consider exaggerated in this asser- 
tion, he applied the principle to the whole 
life of this Laumond, whom he described, 
even in his childhood, abandoned to that 
love of gaming which he retained during his 
whole career, in public places among chil- 
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dreu of his own age, who played the pre- 
lude to the same vices, in yielding to the 
same inclinations. — '^ In turn, a bad son, 
a bad husband, a bad father, I should have 
concluded,*' continued the Doctor, *' from 
the details only of his private life, that the 
head of such a man must be consigned to 
die executioner, before the age of thirty. 
One thing only surprises me," added he, 
" it is, that a wretch whose crime evinced 
so much weakness, should have had the 
courage to dispense with the privilege of 
pleading 7iot guilty, to dispute with justice 
those hours of agony, and which the law 
grants the criminal ; we scarcely meet with 
one victim in a thousand who has the re* 
solution to refuse this cruel benefit." 

We arrived at the prison, and we had 
great difficulty in traversing the court, where 
twenty thousand persons waited, with 
impatience, the moment of execution. The 
entrance of the Conciergerie has nothing 
repulsive except in the idea attached to it. 
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After having parsed under the fatal arch- 
way^ guarded by a piquet of soldiers, ap- 
pointed as an escort to the criaiinal> we 
presented ourselves at the wicket, which 
opened at the voice of the Docton The 
silence of death reigned, ah'eady, within 
those vaults, elevated on the site of the 
ancient palace of our kings : the frightful 
dungeons, by which we were surrounded^ 
formed, heretofore, part of the apartntentf 
which Saint Louis inhabited. This courts 
which the criminal paces, revolving hi? past 
crimes, or where, perhaps, some innocent, 
sheds his tears in secret, is the same inclo- 
sure where King Charles Y . assembled his 
council; where the princes of the blood, 
and the nobility of the kingdom met to dis- 
cuss the interests of the people, and the 
necessities of the state. We were between 
the two wickets, in the parlour of the War- 
dour's Office, whither the criminal was 
about to be brought. Exactly at half-past 
three, when the Serjeant of the Imperial 
Court arrived, in order to conduct him to 
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tlie pkce of exécution^ the door of a long 
obscure corridor opeiied with a great noiwi 
and tke aasasàn^ I^aumondy appeared be- 
tween the execiUk^oera ; not having oi» the 
earthy from which he was about to disufw 
pear^ any odiei: creature who interested 
himself in hi3 falej except the virtuous eccle- 
siastic, whose holy office is to adminis- 
ter Gonsoladou to dcfspair» and present 
hope to repettû«ice. There are emotiosa, 
of which> we canaot give an idea, even 
after having felt them ^ such are those pro» 
duced by the sight of a being who breathes, 
who thinks, who moves, who is in full pos- 
sesion of his faculties, physical and moral ; 
and who in a few minutes, will present 
only the image of death, — will be nothing 
more than a corpse. I wish in vain, for the 
power of expressing that M'hich passed 
within me at the sight of diis -unfortunate, 
whose, hair fell beneath the fatal scissars, 
and whom the executioners stripped, after 
having tied his hands. In contemplating 
him, standing on a stool, his eyes hag* 
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gardy his head reclined on iiis breast, every 
muscle of his body in convulsive agitation, 
the assassin disappeared ; I no longer saw 
any thing but a man, and sentiments of 
horror gave way to those of pity. The bell 
tolled four. — At this signal of death, the 
gratings iiew open : he again saw the sky ; 
he found himself, once more, in the midst 
of men, from the number of whom he w^s 
already proscribed. He mounted into the 
car of infamy, amidst the noise of impre- 
cations, with which his appearance in- 
spired the multitude, and which accom- 
panied him even to the scaffold, erected 
in the Place de Grève^ which he had mbre 
than once traversed, in meditating, per- 
haps, the crime for which he was about to 
receive punishment. 

After, the criminal's departure, the doc- 
tor conducted me to the keeper's apart- 
ments, where we found, in a saloon agree- 
ably decorated, a young person who was 
taking a lesson in music, and who sung in 
a sweet voice, accompanying it with the 
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piano, the balkid of ^^ The beautiful 
Country of Spain" This near approach 
of objects so contrasted, of a vile assassin 
and a young girl, full of grace and inno- 
cence ; of a gloomy dungeon, and a mu- 
sical saloon ; of the noise of chains, and a 
song of love ; furnished me with a source of 
reflections which I need only hint, to suggest 
a similar train to the imaginations of my rea« 
ders. 
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No. VI.^â6th Sept. 181S. 



THE RACES OF THE CHAMP DE MAB8. 

Quadrupedante putrem sonitu qnMt tingula 
campum. 

YlRGIL* 

De leurs pas bruyans battant les champs pou- 
dreux, 
D'un tourbillon de sable obscurcissent les cieux* 
DeliiiLE, Enéide 8» 

Beating the ground,their burning feet gives rise 
To clouds of dust which darken all the skies. 

Fas est et ab hoste doceri. 

HoEACE. 

It is sometimes useful to receive lessons from 
an enemy* 

One of the most remarkable chapters of 
the immortal work of M. de Buffon, is that 
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<m the horse. This the eloquent writer de- 
scribes as the most èrilliaM conquest which 
man has made ixcer nature ; and nobody, 
after reading his admirable description of 
the manners of that noble creature, can be 
lustomshed at the rank assigned to him by 
bis historian. '^ In all ages and in every 
nation of the world/' says an English att-. 
éhor*,'" horses have enjoyed a very high con- 

ju •-- ■ ■ . I. I ■ 

* Adam Fitz-Adam, author of a periodical 
work tailed " The Wortd." wjTiftAor.-^Mr . Joiâj 
seems not to be aware that Adam Fits-Adam iras 
the asuumed name of Mr. Moore, the editor of 
this periodical publication, the contributors to 
which were very numerous 5 comprehending, in 
addition to Mr. Moore, H. Walpole, Mr. W. 
tlHiitehead, Mr. Covcntrye, Mr. J. Wharton, Mr. 
J. Tihon, Mr. DodBley,Mr. Duncombe, Sk C. H. 
Williams, Mr. Parmtt, Mr. Robert», the Sari of 
Corke, Mr. Cambridge, the Hoti. Mr. Boyle, 
Mr. Cole, Mr,. R. Berenger, Mr. Loveybond, Mr. 
Garrick, Mr. J. 6. Cooper» jun. Mr. Marriott, 
Mr. Herring, Mr. Soame Jenyns, Mr. Mulso, Sir 
D. Dalrymple, Mr. Ridley, Mr. Moyfe, Mr. Ga- 
taker, Mr. Burgess, and several anon^tnoas 
èorre8pottdents.--^r4ntl«fon 
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sideration. Every body knows that Darius 
was indebted for the throne of Persia to the 
neighing of his horse, which, by-the-bye, ' 
has made some of those who rail at the 
facts and exploits of antiquity say, that it 
might have been as well to suffer the false 
Smerdis to reign, as to supersede him in 
this manner. Bucephalus shared with 
Alexander the glory of his conquests. It 
is a well established fact, that a Raman 
Emperor wished his horse to be named 
Consul J and it has been generally admitted, 
that that dignity would have become the 
animal quite as well as the diadem did his 
master.'' But vrithoul going back so far, 
and seeking so high for the titles of this 
beautiful quadruped, let us examine him 
in that exercise in which he displays to 
the greatest advantage the valuable quali- 
ties of which he is possessed. 

The English are unquestionably, of all 
modem people, those who have given their 
attention to the care of horses with most 
success. If it is doubtful whether they 
have yet brought this race of animals to 
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pcafectioOi it Î8. certMi that they haveûn* 
gidarl^ ini|lr6ved. that birred, which they 
designate (pYÎticîpalIy 6n account^ o( its 
switeésa) die race horse. Two great 
m^aii6 have coiiâuGted them ta this resait: 
the sompulous attention widi whkfa diey 
tuftfij theneelves f» e^Ukhr in the most 
aiithendc maoner the ^lîgm of &e<nice 
Imse; and the instltatibn of thé animal 
meetings at NewmarJqe^Sce^ '^ Tlile Bng-* 
lish have bo^bwed fpomûke Arabe thetiat^ 
of genealogies of horse» ;^tb estaU^sh whichy 
diey require evidence better siq^pêrhid^ âtad 
prootis moremim^ouB ihan th^' formerly 
demanded at the ihalaUationf' of i^a ciiiOn' 
of Lyons; or alkmghl^'Of. Malta. >^. < : ! ' 
The taste or ratfaer^the -ji^sidn^ for hoN 
sfeS| ' whidi "Was «pLiinguisliéd in^Fibnce 'with 
the i«e'*of tôurottoeiits,'' revived i:towardB 
the middle 'of eue Itet; oedtuiyi* and ^itir 
from' that epoch- that thqf 'date thé £nt ex- 
periment of races, in imifeaiion.cif those 
adopted in -'Ei^land. . iThis' attendit wfis 
made in eonseqoence 'of"a wa^ laid- at 

VOL. III. o 
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FovteMiblew (/teriag a ' journey of the 
Colvty by an fdigUs^ gMAjdeaEiaii «f hose, 
same I xaaaQt at: thia. mooieiit .recoU 
k^,. He had beitted a. thouo^n^ hwm, 
tbiÉ in two bows he would perHgirm- 
iim joomay fionx Fontainbjkau Xq tbe 
bmmkfédtu G^beUmp aod ho woa by 9<Mm». 
aÔButeai Jo the yesr foUowng, a great 
Fmadi ferd^ on bis return from £DgIa«d^ 
imhete Louis XY • repneaent^d. faîiu to have 
bteatokitratoHilBa ca99. of hofses) sue* 
çcMkë in pcocunqg; aa eaditbitiou ci races 
ib: Ae {ilwa des Sahlans. He endeavoured 
ta pnmâcL for tbdc. petàodical retui», 
bttt'idns |>ngeet wad :Mt earned ioito eflfect 
till many yeacs.aftervmds^ iM^hen the racos. 
of the wood o£ VinoenMs were etfNdblisbed, 
which had no 6h|ect^o£ pid^ i»tilil^ or 
iMltoiMd.ghnryitt.view»sio«eaU the horses 
whiidi Jnui were hnxigh^frMa Enghtaid» . 
- InjimdlutiBg amiHiai nuces^ where oone 
on aidnntted bict native horses,, and wjhere 
a {MnzeLÎsLgiiienito.the .wâanersitaindemniiy 
aient ibr;tl|sir tronbk and cBf^nce8> th» 
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go vernmeat bope4 tO efe^te a «pUît of i 
htwaiaibe propmtprs^ta Itfkig'to ptr« 
fectipQ the exceHent 9peqie8 of Prenck 
horses. The progress made in â short 
tioie repi^Fs it impossible to doubly Ihat the 
ead pFcqposed will be 0000 jiKHained^ and 
that we shaU. eqmd, if not Étaf|>ass^ 001 
aisigbbours. * 

£Very civUiSsed aatioa .has a degreedf 
suf^iioKityoveF others, whidi in Éome le*^ 
$pect.dîâsitiiigilbhes>.iti;'aBd among mànf 
^dvalitstes of which die JSi^lisk grata»* 
lousiy boast, they niay eatahlidha just tide 
toooe^kitheeaQeUeMeoftbei^stbd*- This 
GoncesMaii I latdiy ou4e to M. eb: Mai^ 
neux» an. old Jngtonwdac ai my nÇtpuSità* 
nace;. who is never weasy bf speaidng^of 
the excellence^ of Aeir groonts^ of die destn^ 
H^iess» convteolciice,; and even • the eie^ 
gance 6f theii* sliibles/fuidiespéaûdly of adl 
drie mmntè attéaatiéta; idbtioh ia beslàwed 
«poti.the bfeedingiofldu^lifase m-Ei^Iant 
Ibtppened to hear rn famj^; adeoÉin^ coé* 
adeted ^ik diia 8ttb>clv.of nd^aé^nkàndi^ 
02 
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j^Mumey whidi my friend made 'ok* the other 
side: of the channel, in the coHrse of which 
*<he bought an old Devonshire stallion, 
i^hich he has just succeeded ^ih smuggling 
over, and out^f which, eight or- ten years 
ago, he might have ' got soriie^ fine 
colts. He has attended the races at New* 
market, where he betted ten guineas witb' 
the Lord Mayor^s bude^; he has visited 
the stud of Mr. Brindley; rode a horse 
belonging .to the Prince of Wales, and 
made an : aoqdaintancé with • the Duke of 
York's stable-keeper." It hiay easily be 
conceived, that a per8(m with such'coimeX'- 
ions . and ^nicb preposse$isions^ 'had some 
^K£b:iilty: in persuading himself to'^ftccrooH 
pany ine on Sunday to the races' of the 
Champ de Mars* : ** Wkat can one see 
hare in anrasements of this description," 
said he, ** after being in England?'' The 
weather was beautifully fine; bethought 
be might as well walk there as any where 
dae, and tborefore suffered himself: to be 
Iprevailed «pbD| aa,d we set off fix>m tht 
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eoffee4iMse, ^è^faeré^ wé had- br0akfeâted 
together, to- g^to^ the ï^hamp^de Mûrs, în 
the 'midk of an imffiieBBe crowd, joumeying 
the saine \rayi We for the first tîmecrdsifed 
the river over- the bridge of Jena,- tbftt chef- 
d'œuvre of art^. whkh the good Parbiani 
enjoy vrith indiffer^ice, 

** £t comme accutiimés à de pareils présens." 

/^ As if acçustom'd if\ such glo^ipus gifts.'' . , 

I think it is impossible for imagination to 
form a'more tnagnificent and animated pic« 
ture than that furilishtd by the splendid 
esplanade of the Military School, at the 
moment \i'hen the people, in immense num- 
bers, crowded towards it on all sides, to take 
their places on the terrace, whidi bounds the 
enclosed circle. Some one near me (he 
was misinformed I hope) said it was in con- 
templation to level the earth, and to destroy 
ihis vast amphitheatre, which was raised iii 
eight days by the labôut of the entire popu- 
lation of Paris, for the memorable Féderà- 
âon of 1790. We have so often had occa- 
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figure on the couKsè as nimg^oToea^ and it 
could be seen that others, iajatt^mptiog lo 
gallopi vaiuly endeavoured to.)>ring.l>.ack 
the recoUection çf their youth," 

It was four o'clock — the moment at ntfhich 
the race was to commence approached; 
the horses had been examined, by the- in« 
apectors^r and adniitted ta be^ Frei^h. The 
jockies, with their saddles undjer their arms^ 
dreased iajkhçir caps and satin jackets, ^ip^ 
having been weighed, according, lo .custom, 
fii^ished saddling . tb^ir hoi^ses,. anâ[ in^- 
specked • every part .of . the • harnciss, ; At 
length, the signs^ fqr.atarting ^as given, and 
we battened to take our stapd on a hil)) 
about a hundred, toises fi;osn the winning* 
post, in the. midst of a wcvthy family Mrbich 
had. been assembled diere.ever suice ihe 
morning. The chief mepaber of the housç 
lost no time in letting me know that he had 
been for the last thirty years a seller of 
lenwoade on. the Boulevart Beaumarchais* 
The hphhy of this good man^ who had pro*» 
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bablyin the course of hi&fifey-aeen few' 
horses but those, of the. brewer, who' 
brought him once a week his cask of beer; 
his hobby I say» was to. speak. of : racing 
against ttiiié in techracalJai^tage, 4af whitk. 
he knew not the meaning, ..with ian assiiiv.^ 
aace extremely faidicrous» to every one but 
Mairieuxy who was only occupied in fur-, 
nishing him with the proper .words. Itia- 
probable that the lemonade merchant would 
have finished like Larissote by sending. hiar 
instructor packing» but happily .a generab 
cry- announced the commencement of the- 
race. . . » 

Two beautiful I . horses mounted . hsfS 
jockiesy who were «blessed the^one inblue^' 
the other in, yellow» .ran =tbe first, heat .with 
a rapidity at which my companioivhimselfi 
waS'SUFpcised., The' second waa not. » 
soon performed^ \i^biah caused, lam to pf on 
Bounoe ^bat ounj^ies did not know 4hei# 
tradi^ attd that 1 tbon/e ;of ^£i)gIaod wer« i^iy 
careAd tolniMband Ae^ atrene^b 4>f.^e«i 
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faoBies for tht; last mdment^ when tbey t^ ' 
proachedAe goal. . However this^nay be^ 
the yellow jodoey fimriiect his cafeer in 
'fooT/ nutates' and focty^ieigfat second»; got 
mtwidve seconds before, his rival, and wa». 
pmdaimed tbe<wi|iner of die ilrst raoew 

•In the next contest between two mares^^ 
dtt'blae jockey had the good fortune toget 
in twelve seconds before the others ' 

The third race, in which many horses, 
wo'etomn^ particularly attracted my vlU 
tention« I sanreyéd with extreme pleasure 
sMse of the most beautiful anhnais of the 
creation^^ ^displaying all the suppleness of 
d^ir auiscles, and all the vigour of their 
DttTVes, to establish their ^mperiority, of 
which they seemed to appreciate the advan^ 
tage. I observedthe addieès and the skilh 
of those who mounled them, and iwèo so* 
higely participated in their success; but 
haleter attention I gav« to die spectvefe 
bafore my eyes, I was very-fifurfiromtalnqp 
as asudi kiisiestin it aa tkadnnghter of 



the tenKsnade «etftr/ iiav ¥dif»à 'I ibnliil 
mj9eïi, and ijHkmg anxiety and prettjrAwfl^ 
had before attracted 'my nbtioe* Thk 
■young woman, her. eyes foed on .the arena^ 
could n6t help exolaiEiing in a trcoMilouB 
voke,-**-** there he is^ £ràier«-4here he ig— .*' 
as die saw a young man in an orange^cô» 
louved jacket, mounted on a mare whose 
ardour promised wdl, pass by like, lights 
ning. * ^^Akk ! yes it is Franos/' said Aa 
father, with an air of indifference; ^' itia 
ffiend Fran^/' repeated the 'mother in à 
Ibwertoneitakingthe hand of her daugh* 
1er, and Ûïn litde shawl o^er the bosom of 
Mademoiselle Louisa was I pcrcarfed 
much agitated; a Unsh coveted her ofae^ 
and her eyes were sofiused^with tears. '- Jlt 
flie end ^' ûèù first héat> Firaneitf was 
leÂ several teases behiiid by * one irf- hie 
fivals; My ph^tty neighboar respired yjfiA 
difteult!f:h^/ father declared^ with ft 
loud ktigb^ whieh4ie ineut to be satbâeaii^ 
that ^' Francis would not wift^ |bo raeeif 
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Madame Herbert^hb wi&, «ttdthat/'tkay 
•hould 8ee^*' and my friend with a lotud 
^oice offered ^' to bet two to one on tbe 
jock^ in the orange jacket»^' Tkàw apeecli 
V198 requited with a look t>f whitb Francis 
might have been jealous. Mairieux was 
right; in the middle of the second heat, the 
young man had recovered his lost ground, 
and* collecting for. a last elBbrt all the 
strength of his mare, which he had skil* 
fidly -managed, he darted, if 1 may be al^ 
lowed the word^ to the goal, which he 
reached three seconds before the rival by 
.ivfaom he was most closely pressed. / I 
leave the reader to judge with. what, plea- 
aifre Alademoiselle Louisa beard the naaae 
irf the victor proclaimed, 
p I did not quit th^ Herbert faoiily till! 
hndh^mt the: nature of the mterest^wUi^ 
Aey look in Ae success : of F^ancis^ not 
9ritbout C((>mpjimentiiig his daughter om a 
triumph, of whifih jUk^ confessed, she laaâ^ 
to>faa:tlftepriacu i 
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Ou leaving these good folk«, we dinedl 
at the. haiise ' of a Kestarateur of Groa 
Caillou, where I made some notes, and col* 
jiected some observations which may find 
a place in a future paper 
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No. VIL<--5d OcTR. ISIS. 

A DINNER OF ARTISTS. 

Qu'il est grand» qu'U ost dovs de m dire à foi* 

même: 
Je n'ai point d'ennemis, J'ai des rivaux ^e j 'aime; 
Je prends part à leur gloire, a leurs maux, a 

leurs biens : 
Les arts nous ont unis, leur beaux jours sont les 

miens. 
C'est ainsi que la terre ayec plaisir rassemble. 
Ces chênes» ces sapins, qui s'élôyent ensemble ; 
Un suc, toujours égal, est préparé pour eux : 
Leur pied touche aux enfers, leur cime est dans 

les cienx ; 
Leur tronc inébranlable et leur pompeuse tête 
Résiste, en se touchant, aux coups de la tempête: 
Us Tiyent l'un par l'autre, ils triomphent du tems. 
Tandis que, sous leur ombre, on. Toit de Tils 

serpens 
Seliyrer, en sifflant, des guerres intestines 
Bt de leur sang impur arroser leurs racines. 

YoLT. Disc, en yers. 

Jealovst in the arts^ is the vice of me- 
diocrity. This has beeu said, I believe^ 



and eKpbrîenCdj^rbiresit'to be true, witb' 
some few exceptions, wtiich rather confirm, 
than milkate agsônst the general rule. The 
four gfeatest poets in the age of Louis 
Xiy., Mbliere^ Boilèan, Racine* and La 
Fontaine, hved long toge^er in the strictest 
intimacy, and always met once a week M^ith 
LuUy, Mignard, and Dufresnoy. Chapelle, 
one of the Corypheuses of the modern sect 
of Epicureans, the brothers Brossins, so well' 
known for their devotibn tb good-living. 
Counsellor Btilhac and many other distin^ 
gnished persons, at the same epoch estab- 
lished a weekly dinner party at the Pomme* 
d^Pin (Pine Apple) of which we may 
fornt «ome idea, by reflecting that *^ le^ 
Piaidmt$'' and ^k Chapelain decoifie/**' 
were chiefly composed at these jo vial enter- 
tainments. ' -i 
Proovthis period we may date the Clubs' 
•f Artiste and Amateurs, which weie'so^ 



* Two well kaowi^ woi^^ 
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common durji^g. ^he last age» wni whick 
have l^n continaed under different names^ 
even to our time». Tbe first of thçse which 
enjoyed a gve^it reputatioui is ibe famous 
Society of the Temfie^i Société. du Temple) 
where the Grand Prior congregated oq 
stated days, all that Paris then boasted in 
literature and the arts. Some years after- 
wards, was forraedy under a regimen equal- 
ly gay, but far less luxurious, the Society 
of the Cellar y (Société du Caveau) among 
the founders of which^ were Pimn, Dados, 
Fiiselier, the younger» Crébillon, Boucher^ 
Rameau, Bernard, and Collé. Ncvcâr.did 
humour, spirit, and taste, erect a more 
singular tribunal of criticism. Its decisi- 
ons were pronounced in songs, and ofi|j^ 
too, upon the productions of its<>wQ mepH 
bers. The triumph of thé ridiculous,, the' 
absence of all pretensions, the dilBcuIt .uni- 
on of bitter malice with an unalterable' se* 
curity of intercourse, very speedily ad- 
vanced the Caveau to high celebrity. Per- 
sons of tbe first ^tinction^ even the Count 
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de M ai^repaa himself) at that period, prime 
minister, solicited the favqur of beiog ad^ 
mitted. 

After the di^persioo of tlie associates of 
the Caveau, M. Pelletier, the farmer-ge- 
neral, estîiblished a dimmer at his own house, 
many of the old . visitors of whichy still 
survive, and can remember having seen 
Sterne and Gabriçk during tl\eir abode 
in. Paris. At a later period, the Societies 
of the Faudeville, and of the modern Ca-» 
veau, . by, . attaching too ^muçh . impcnrt- 
ance to the dishes at their table, and .giving 
too much publicity to the manifestation of 
their pleasures^ sçem to have had^less regard 
for their enjoyments thapior the fame of 
their cook, and the nptonety of some of 
their members. The disagreeajble rule 
which imposes on every member the task of 
writing a poetical tribute, the rivalry, and 
its immédiate consequence the. jealousy^ 
which rarely fi^ils to spring up between men 
who cultivate thie same branch of literature» 
and wrestle always on the aame ground» to^ 
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often p^self-love to the raclc^ and excite 
bickerings destructive of harmony^ gaiety^ 
and social happiness. Perhaps it is èssen- 
tfally necessary to a society of this sort, de- 
sirous of preserving all thes^ advantages, that 
it should be composed of men, whose 
talents, vdt, and situations in life are of va- 
rious Idnds, so that superiority in different 
lines may not become the object of direct 
comparison, nor tlie pretext for undue 
Usurpation. 

There exists ii^ Paris the model of an uni- 
on of this description. The estimable body 
of artists who have founded it, meet every 
ibttnight to an unceremonious dinner, in a 
retired place, just calculated for a company 
of twenty-five persons, among whom are 
poets, musicians, painters, performers, 
sculptors, and even a physician, who is 
not sorry to find occaâioùal opportuni- 
ties to ^in such agreeable society. Far 
jiVom'.inviting ihe attention of the public, 
which might be a feather in their' cap, but 
never Ifif an Wdditiôii' to- pleasure, thèse 
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amift&le companiona have the more wtt in 
consequence of their making the lets parade 
ofk, smd the greater enjoyment of their 
«atiunil gaiety, from having no one chal- 
lenged by their ostentation to keep a regia^ 
1er of their follies. Poetical impromptus 
are malantly set to music by. the composer^ 
e:iecaJbed by the singer, and sometimes sug- 
gest to the painter the idea of a^caricstore^ 
But these productions, the offspring of 
jocund hilarity, vanish widi it, and have no 
object beyond that of agreeaUy filling op 
Aie hour which gives them birth • 

I net a Neapolitan gentleman, some 
âmeago.intheèotkntry, with whom I faaë 
formerly J>ecame acquainjted iat the house of 
bis father, the Marquis, of CatoaccioIi.-He 
had conceivied n. very high opinion of the 
French artists of that period, .and miiÈr 
Bungr demonstrations of pleastn-e recalled lo 
my recollection, the' delightful : firing '.of 
1763> which We had spent widi Madame *de' 
Lyonne at Epinay, where Vemet^ Lagrenée^ 
Goiwtou, Soufiot,Leiarâ>(>iUaUy'Sédnme^ 
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and Grétry passed screral weeks together* 
*^ 1 have travelled throtigh every country 
ia Europe," added he> '^ and kave seen no- 
ting for spirit and amiable qualities united 
v?itb talent, which 4:ould"be compared to 
diat assemblage of celebrated artists. * The 
model is lost even in France, and it is very 
doubtful if it will ever be found again." As 
a complete answer to this declaration, I 
invited my Neapolitan friend to <tine one 
day at la. 6^** when a meeting was cer» 
tain. I conducted him to a Traiteurs of 
unostentatious appearance, but to whom 
hb guests remained constant as a recom- 
pence for services which he had-rendefed 
tkem in less happy times. The eating 
room, was decorated with simplicity, but 
widi taste ; the table served, without extra* 
vagance, but with abundance. • During the 
early part of the I'epast, we were occupied 
with news relating to the republic of arts :«— 
The sale of a picture, a new ffiece, the ail* 
nunciatioB of. a concert, the death of a dis-« 
tiiigiiisbe4 aitbt^ became ia turn, the siisb^ 
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ject of a conversation^ upon which the stran* 
ger; 'belside whom I was seated, had Offtener 
than oiice' occasion- to remark with what 
grace, ease, and learning devoid of pe* 
tlantrf, many of the company 'expressed 
Ihet^ sentiâients. The conversation insen^ 
siUy ceased to be general, and I had an op- 
portunity of answering the questions which 
he asked, respecting the different pers<»is in 
whose society he was placed without know- 
ing them but by reputation. " What,'' saM 
iie, '< is that great young man who speaks 
little, * but whose remarks are extremely per- 
tinent, to all the points which' are discus- 
sed ?• He hardly appears to be above thir- 
ty-five years of age, notwithstanding -this 
enormous club depending from his powder- 
ed grecque of very ' ancient date !"— '^ That 
is one of our* most esteemed painters. 
Though 8t31 young, be already enjoys a 
brilfiant and merited celebrity. Finer in 
cdlour than in design, he fcSIoWs the ex- 
ample of Rubens, whom he appears to hâve 
taken for his' model. He has, as you re» 
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jnarkedattbelate enliibitioD, something of 
ibe exuberance o£ fency, and of the firmneM 
of peociUing^ Yfbich dUtipguish the chief 
0C;tbe.Flqnii4l sfhcjoli. inio some of wbpse 
i^em^ies' be jah^ lalls. He û a n^p of 
petued hàkks,, laborious and immasuiiku;^ 
^..yritbau|tfufjthf^,experiençe ofXbe we^ld 
^aa may b^ gathered .froi» tjhiç wi|idaw8 of 
Us painting room* 

. '^ On the right of this painter, you double 
içss re(K>giMze the greatest of our tragédie 
ans. Hearken to bb reasomng on the subt* 
jects of his profession, and yoA^will not be 
surprised at the superiority he has attaineik 
TJbe stH4y. of & P^w part absorbs him for 
three \ihole months ; for.he is not content 
iifith ^mplj l^ffomiog; master, of the poet-^ 
verse,r^bermu^t.be able to identify- himf 
self with ^e chai:^cter^ and, the astonisbr 
ing illusion \vhidi b^has produced in maqy 
1^ his repre^entatiops, is uq le^B to be afi- 
tfibuted to tbe severity of ma^n^s and cets<- 
tume v^hich he has introduced upoa the 
stage, than to his genius and ^he vast resour^ 
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ces .of his incomparable t3]«nts.^*RnK>ved 
from the cares, the toils, and the thoughts 
of the theatre, he present» himself to youila 
Qo other light thao as m amiably ^man, and 
sometimes even as a great child, whom the 
slightest matter distracts or disquiets»" — 

" Tell me quickly, I beseech you, whe* 
tfaer or no I am deceived in the opinion X 
have formed of that man-inr the chestnut 
coloured coat,, who does the honours of 
ojaeeud of the table with so awkward an 
air ?'* — 'f You aiie speaking of the mos^ able 
mfin in France \ and jqu will acknowledge 
die. truth, when apprized that this stranger^ 
(whom Frusta gave us) has for twenty-five 
or thirty years been enthroned on his own 
pcoper authority, in fuU cootrx>ul over the 
fine arts, which he never cultivated, of 
which he understands nothing, and which 
b.e has nevertheless- succeeded in rendering 
tributary to. his sovereign will. You find 
him here, because he is to be inet every 
where, where there is a good dinner, a 
g0od ba|^i% or a good dupe to make." 
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'* Opposite Manlius is one of our mo- 
dern Orplieuses. This excellent composer 
has in some of his works combined thô 
beauties of Gluck and Piccihni by adopting 
a system in which their separate styles are 
reconciled and blended in a natural manner. 
He is among the small number of those who 
80 agreeably suit the words of tlie writer to 
the notes of \he gammitt, and who are lis- 
tened to with equal pleasure in a' church 
and in an orchestra. His character is wor- 
thy of his genius and talent ♦ * '♦ ^i ♦ * ♦ 
I am interrupted to allow you "to hear an 
anecdote told With much Wit and origi- 
nality, by one of our painters/' whdse pro- 
duction you admired above all thé other 
pictures." — ^*'How! is that the Trench 
Vandyke^ to whom I know nothing com- 
parable in the present dày^ nor superior in 
antiquity^ for truth, elegance, variety of 
form^ beauty of flesh, grace of cokipositi- 
OTk, and grand taste in his accessary 
parts ?" — " It is the same, and I perceive 
that I have nothing to teach you on the sub* 
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ject of his works ; I may add however^ that 
they have bestowed upon him a fortune^ of 
which he makes the most noble use : his 
house is the rendezvous of talents of every 
kind, and he there sets the example of that 
honourable brotherhood which it is less 
rare to see subsisting among artists, than 
among men of letters." 

" The person whose sallies and Calem* 
bourgs* provoke such continued bursts of 
laughter on the other side of the room^ bears 
a name famous in painting. His father^ 
whom you formerly knew, and from whom 
he has not at all degenerated^ participated 
with M. de Bievre the sceptre of Calem- 
bourg, a matter which did not prevent 
him from producing some masterpieces. 
His son has turned , to advantage hit 
passion for horses^ which he paints to a 
degree of perfection uhattained by any of 
his predecessors in the art* The picture 

* Equivoques founded generally on the am* 
bigaous meaning of the words played upon. 
VOL. III. H 
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of a battle which he has finished, assures 
him a distinguished rank among the best 
painters of this class. This artist has dis- 
covered the secret of supporting a cele- 
brated name, and of transmitting it to his 
son, who promises to pursue a brilliant 
carreer on the course where his father and 
grand-father are so illustrious." 

'^ Tell me if thi^ fat fellow in a green 
coat, who is always laughing, and laughing 
by himself, be very merry ? Is his physi- 
ognomy, so round and open, very indicative 
of frankness ?"— '' You have guessed right- 
ly: this man in spite of bis natural mask, is 
sour, envious, and deceitful. He is a mas- 
ter-BiasoB who gives himself out for an ap- 
chitect, and who has been taken for such at 
a time when he thought himself happy in 
being permitted to sleep in the street. He 
has built some houses for Fruiterers in the 
faubourgs, patched up some barracks in 
la cité and has fully convinced himself that 
he is a Mansard. What more would he 
gain were he really soi He has realized a 
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fortune, and would in his retreat enjoy re- 
pose, comfort, health, all the good things ^ 
of life which so rarely fall to the lot of true 
merit, if the low jealousy with which he is 
tormented, did not doom him to eternal 
suffering on account of the succès and hap» 
piness of others.'* 

'' Would you like to contemplate a frank 
and easy gaiety, superior endowments in a 
benevolent nature, a soul elevated without 
pride, and ability without presumption? 
Look at the little man on my right hand 
who sets about telling you a story of no 
more consequence than nothing, in which 
every word is a pleasant trait, every gesture 
a piece of humour. He has been long 
united in friendship with the great painter 
whom you have sumamed the French Van- 
dyke, and this connexi<m> to which the 
love of the arts seems to impart a new 
charm, is the source of numerous actions 
performed under circumstances equally ho» 
nourable to the one and to the other .'^ 
'^ It is long since |I partook of so agree* 
h2 
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able an entertainment," (said my Neapoli- 
tan, laughing heartily at the story of s 
Gascon emigrant, which one of the party 
was telling in a most witty and original 
manner ;) " and that which strikes me as ve- 
ry honourably distinguishing this, associati- 
on of men of talents, is a reciprocal good- 
will which appears to exclude every feelmg 
of self-love."—'' Don't trust to that," an- 
swered I ; in point of fact, with regard to 
self-love, we possess that here as well as 
what may be better. Take a good look at 
this great boy who is balancing himself up- 
on his chair, with an air of so much no- 
meaning. He has found out the way, (and 
that was not very easy) to have more vanity 
than merit. His politeness is of a kind 
which warns you to be off your guard against 
him ; his self-complacency and his notions 
of his own perfections are so immovably 
fixed, that he is more surprised than angry 
that any other person should become the 
object of eulogy in his presence ; — ^he has, 
it is said, critics in his pay, whose pens h« 
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directs^ and with the assistance of whom, 
he deals blows upon his' rivals, the more 
dangerous from his knowing better than 
any one else, the side on which they are 
vulnerable ;*— but it would not be dilSicult 
to persuade me that self-love and the love 
of the arts were so identified in him, that he 
only deemed it the discharge of a duty to 
both, to say all the good possible of himself 
and all the evil possible of others. He 
is a man to drive the most experienced l9at- 
terers into despair ; because, let them praise 
him as highly as their powers extend, they 
never can go beyond the excellent opinion 
he entertains of himself. 

** As if it were in contrast to a character 
so peculiar, we might fancy that chance 
alone had not placed near him, that young 
man so modest in demeanour, and so dis- 
tinguished for abiUty. His début has been 
marked by a triumph> the more flattering 
since his own competitors have proclaimed 
it — I recall to memory this circumstance* 
alike honourable to the young artist and to 
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his rivals; but with so potent a stimulus t* 
emulation^ is he not subject to a heavy ac« 
cusation for the afflicting indifference^ to^ 
which he has abandoned himself^ and which 
robs France of the Chrfs d'œuvre which so 
brilliant an essay entitled her to expect? 
Perhaps he thinks he has done enough, for 
his fame; perhaps (for even modesty has 
her self-love) he fears that new elSbrts might 
not carry him beyond his first attempt; 
perhaps in fine, (and this supposition is the 
most probable, for sensibility the source of 
great talents, is also the jsource of mor^- 
cation,) perhaps some secret sorrow des* 
troys all the energy of bis soul ? There are 
moments when the utmost that it is in our 
power to do> is to live,*'— " I observe a 
little lower down, a man who seems to me 
to acquit himself very gaily of that obliga- 
tion. What a full-blpwn face ! What an 
air of health, of happiness f" — '^ That is a 
fellow of spirit, who, in a blessed hour pro- 
posed to himself this problem which he has 
so ably resolved — to reconcile the taste for 
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literature with the pursuit ofweuttk. lie 
cultivates a branch of commerce, the pro* 
ducts of which are indebted to the arts ior 
increased value and perfection, and he 
renders the luxury of Europe tributan^y to 
Fr^ich taste and industry." 
. '^ His neighbour, by anefiEbrt more gene^ 
rous, has in many cases, sacrificed lus interest 
to his fame. Worthy cràipetitor of Etiemw 
and of Plantin, he doea honour to a name 
already famous in die typographic art, 
lYhich he has earned to perfection bj the 
most useful and ingenious inventions. The 
monuments which he has reared to the Latin 
and French classics, confer oH him as a prin* 
ter, a reputation, to which as a learned man 
and an aiith<Mr, he had before a good right 
to aspire^— -a reputation that exalts stiil 
higher the renown for probity by which he 
would be<hstinguished,even at the era when 
that virtue might happily be more common 
than it is in our time/' 

^' What is he almost opposite to you 
whose physiognomy possesses, I can't teii 
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what of the Sardonic^ which imparts an ex* 
pression quite peculiar to features in other 

' respects altogether insignificant ?" — " That 
is a man of literature well-informed^ very 
malignant, and very amiable ;] qualities 
which seem incoinpatible ; and the combi* 

, nation of which is one of ^ the mysteries of 
his character. Endowed with an original 
turn of mind, he possesses the avidity with- 
out the relish for celebrity ; he renounces 
the tranquillity which he loves, and disdains 
the glory which he pursues* Without 
making himself master of any thing, he 
aspires to the possession of every thing, in 
order to have the privilege of appreciating 
the merit and the exertions of those whom 
success renders proud. The interval which 
separates ignorance from knowledge, (the 
folly of fine wit,) does not, if we may be- 
lieve him, appear long, but to the eyes of 
the vanity which measures it ; and the repu* 
tation of a rich man excepted, all the others, 
according to him, might purchase them- 
selves a name^ and are almost always paid 
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more than they are worth." ** This pei- 
sonage is one of that class which we^ like 
the English^ call characters; intercourse 
with such a man could not fail of being 
amusing ; and when one is not his dupe, I 
imagine, one must be charmed to be his ac- 
complice/* 

" Observe, I beg of you, that other ori- 
ginal; of another lundy who harrangues for 
a quarter of an hour in a nasal and senten- 
tious tone."—" Who? That thin man, 
who is every minute adjusting a very youth- 
ful perriwigy upon a pretty old head?'*-— 
^^ The same ; he is a lachrymose composer 
whose name is of equal value to a drama* 
All his divisions breathe sentiment and truth, 
and though his contemporaries deny that he 
is acquainted with the first rules of his art 
he has found means to be extravagantly 
successful. Never will he lend himself to 
any subject which is not most strictly mo-- 
ral, and he very recently refused to set an 
opera to music, die heroine of which, pre** 
h5 
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aumed to marry without the consent of her 
parents. 

'^ He has composed a collection of 
psalms for the use of schools, among which 
is a duet between Vice and Virtue, which 
he proposes should be sung every year at 
the renewal of the classes, instead of Vent 
Creator* As there are people who permit 
themselves to laugh at this moralist in cot^n- 
ter^point, it may be proper to inform them 
that his works have gained him more than 
the Chefs-d'œuvre of Gluck and of Sac- 
chini ever acquired for their immortal 
wtbors/' 

Our conversation was at this moment 
interrupted by the youngest of the compa- 
vy, who roaeji and s^d in arloud voice, dis- 
playing at the aamedme a sheet of paper, 
wjbich I had seen passing during an hour, 
llurough ma«y hands at the further end of 
die diambeKi ^* Gentlemen^ 1 offer you this 
tff$ a voluntary subscr^tion ; the produce is 
4»itipe4 fo% the. viidaw «f aa estiinabk 
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artist, whom you all knew, and who has 
left no inheritance to his children, but the 
remembrance of his talents and his virtues.** 
" Adopted," was the cry from every quar* 
ter. " I will take charge of the engraving,'* 
said, as he emptied his glass, a fat man 
whom I knew by his Alsaeian accent. '^ At 
six francs each impression," ^^ and 1 sub- 
scribe for four," added the neighbour of the 
engraver as he signed the paper, which was 
in a moment covered with twenty*five or 
thirty signatures. The sketch was passed 
round with the list : nothing could be more 
ingenious than this humorous composition, 
in which some originals, ridiculously noto» 
nous, are represented with the heads of ani» 
mais, which without borrowing any thitig 
of the resemblance of portraits, wittily lead 
to a knowledge oi the characters. My 
compamon, who greatly admired this clc* 
ver design, liberally subscribed for tweotj 
copies, '' I ought to inform the gentl^mea 
who 8ubscribe,"added alillle man, (as round 
as a ball> wiping his flwuth,) Aftt Ûœj will 
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receive gratis with the engraving, an ex* 
planation in a ballad which I shall have the 
honour to sing to them at the desert, if God 
grants me life till then ; — for it has been 
foretold me that I shall die before the end 
of a dinner." 

The promise of the little man was re- 
ceived with acclamations of pleasure: 
*' There," said my companion, '' is a figure 
which ought to be painted in every eating- 
room, to create an appetite." — " You will 
add, when you have heard him, and to in- 
spire joy. — ^This is from his superiority our 
singer. He sings from instinct, and bears 
about songs, as the ^ooJ ma» bears about 
fables. With a great deal of wit, a perfect 
natural organ, and an everlasting fund of 
good humour, he might already perhaps 
have reaped the harvest of his talents, if 
less intimate with low life, he had more 
rarely borrowed its disgusting jargon. 
. '' X am not the only Italian here, if I may 
jndge by a particular accent which strikes 
my earittad reminds me of n^Cara PatriaJ^ 
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^ The person you point out to me, holds 
the foremost rank in his profession. A 
worthy rival of Servandoni, in that depart- 
ment of painting which is connected with 
the stage, he has often carried the ma- 
gic of decoraâons to that pitch at whibh 
illusion appeared to be confoimded with 
reality. Born with genius, with that viva- 
city and richness of imagination which at 
once embraces all that can be done for a 
subject, it is probable that he would enlarge 
the limits of an art, the rules, of which re- 
tard its progress, if circumstances put it in 
his power at the same time to execute his 
vast conceptions, and to develop all the 
resources of his rare talent. 

'^ I notice near my countryman, a little 
old man, whose few grey hairs hardly cover 
the nape, but whose eyes still sparkle with 
intelligence : if this be not a statuary I am 
but an indifferent observer of mankind." 
'< He is indeed one of the modem Phidias, 
to whom our school boasts the justest title» 
To his noble Chisel was reserved the glory of 
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modéliÎBg the features of the patriarch of 
Ferney^ of whom he never speaks but widi 
that sympathetic veneration^ and that entbu* 
siasm which a sculptor like him ought to 
feel for such a model. 

^ Without quitting this corner of the ta* 
ble, give a glance at that big man with 
white hair, whose facial angle forms an 
acute angle of about sixty degrees, - and 
whose flat nose extends itself upon his up- 
per lip." — *^ So far as I can judge of this 
little face, buried between two enormous 
shoulders, there is something exotic in the 
features of which it is composed."—- ^^ He is 
a native of the shores of the Baltic and a pas- 
sionate admirer of the works of art which the 
last age produced, and which I greatly fear 
will not be bequeathed to posterity. His 
first visits to Paris, whither he was led by 
his master passsion, were directed to our 
chief painters, whose port-folio's he ran- 
sacked, and purchased at high prices all that 
they contained, which seemed w<Hthy of a 
place in hk cdlcctioii. A taste of this pro- 
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minent lu^re which do^ oot correct itadf 
within a certain period, generally becomes a 
mania. That of our amateur reached such a 
pitch aa to destroy his fortune, which pa^sod 
entirely from his strong-box to his port- folio, 
in the shape of fifty enormous cartoons, in 
which all his wealth is comprehended. Even 
now, he encroaches on his pleasures^ and 
even on his necessaries, in order to increase 
this immense collection. Wherever you 
meethim, you are certain of finding him 
with a drawing under his arm, going to, or 
returning from the purchase of some Cro^ 
cade of Carracchi or Paul Veronese, with- 
out dreaming that he is applying to this 
acquisition, the money which was destined 
to pay his rent,* or his taylor's bill." 

The dessert and the Champaigne were 
served ; — the servants retired ; our Momus 
chaunted his song, to which the immode- 
rate laughter of all the company served as 
chorus. It was nine o'clock when we rose 
firom table, delighted with the guests. 
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and more convinced than ever, tMt the per-» 
sons who are best acquainted with the en- 
joyments of life, are those, who at the 
same time cultivate the arts and friendship. 
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AN EVENING Of THE GREAT WORLD. 

Combien d'oiseaux de différent plumage, 
Divers de goût, d'in§tinct et de ramage. 
En santiliant, font entendre, a-la-fois, 
Legazoùllisde leurs confuses yoïx. 

Volt. £fit. en Ters. 

La Ville est partagée en diverses Sociétés, qui 
sont comme autant de petites républiques, qui 
ont leurs lois, leurs mœurs, leurs usages, et leur 
jargon. 

La Brutere, Caract. 

Xhai which was true in the days of 
Bruyère is still true in our time, though 
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with a few modifications. At the period 
when this immortal writer published his 
Caractères^ every one of the little republics 
of which he speaks, had its own distinct 
territory, separated from others by unchange- 
able boundaries ; and so great was the dif- 
ficulty of communication between them, 
that they scarcely knew each other but by 
hear-say. Towards the close of the last 
century, political convulsions overthrew all 
these barriers, and the new order of things 
which reolaced them, has left on the inter- 

r ■ - 

val of separation, a gentle declivity, by 
means of which an easy intercourse is es- 
tablished. In my youth, rich women some- 
times mounted step by step, to the highest 
rank; but then it was upon a bridge of 
gold. Under the sanction of the name 
they had purchased, they appeared at court ; 
next day they were to be found in the midst 
of their families surrounded by vulgar do- 
mestics ; they had been out of their proper 
sphere the day before,and fancied themselves 
out of their proper sphere the day they were 
in it. 
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Vanity, which plays so distinguished a 
part in society and in societies, is very ob- 
vious even in the titles it assumes. In every 
city, a certain number of a privileged class 
of men and women who associate together^ 
call themselves the World, In Paris the 
World IB divided betwen the fashionable 
World and the great World.^ Bon ton 
is the arbitress of the one ; etiquette is the 
queen of the other : with some slight shades 
of difference^ their usages are the same. 

Company and the spectacles occupy there^ 
the great part of the life of ia man of the 
world : the first of these recreations con* 
stitute for. him duys of guests, and days of 
custom (de jours priés et de jours dhabi^ 
tude.) In both) freedom and confidence 
generally give zest to repasts at which old 
friends meet together at the same table* 
These dinners possess notliing in common 
with formal parties, where the master of a 

^ he beau moade, et le i^rand monde. 
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house^. of Aivhich one does not often know 
who is the mistress^ receives, as at an ordi- 
nary, a crowd of people, who being at a 
loss how to pass the evenings begin it with 
him at the dinner hour. 

Set dinner, and evening parties^ are now, 
as I have at all times seen them, a sort of 
lottery y in which lucky chances are not the 
most commonly met with ; of which those 
most frequently complain, who put nothing 
in, and those who have already made 
a fortune by them. Even I, I have vnt- 
nessed and I lament those charming suppers 
of other times, rendered, I am ready to ac* 
knowledge, more delicious from my then 
enjoying a young spirit, a vivid imagination, 
and an excellent appetite. '^ O ! such 
society as that of Madame d'Epinai," (said 
honest Merville to me !) ^' Never shall 
we look upon its like again ! Don't you 
remember in particular, one fete which she 
gave us in 57 ?*' — " 1 ^remember that you 
were at that period about twenty-five or 
twenty-six years of age, and that your con* 
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iiexion mth the beautiful Em 
began that day." — " Eh ! my ^ i 

tinued the old president d' Abancou^ / 

recall to my memory those ravishing 
ings of Madame de Forcalquier^ where L 
montelle composed his first proverbs."— 
*' Gentlemen^" interrupted a thirds " speak 
of the suppers of Madame de la Popeli- 
nière ; where could you meet^ I do not say 
at this era^ but within the period of your 
remembrance, such an assemblage of men 
of high station^ of men of literary attain- 
mentSy and of eminent artists ? — And those 
of Pelletier whom you have not remember- 
ed at all ! — And those of Madame de la 
Reynière where I saw Touzet for the first 
time ! — Touzet, that prince of Mystificators, 
whose talent was displayed in a vein of 
pleasantry of that kind, the loss of which 
we ought not perhaps to regret." 

This little colloquy took place last Sa- 
turday, àt the Countess Eliia de Font- 
bonne's in the Faubourg Saint»Germain| 
where a party of acquaintances, about my 
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fy had got together a .full hour before 
tinner was announced. The Countess was 
still at her toilette^ and the Count had not 
returned from St* Cloud. We chatted as 
we stood round the fire place, and I had 
taken up the defence of modem times which 
the President d'Abancourt was lashing with- 
out mercy, when the mistress of the house, 
in all the pomp of dress and beauty, ap- 
peared to plead ks cause. Madame de 
Fontbonne took her station at the chimney 
corner in ^ifateuil reserved for herself alone. 
I may remark, by the by, that this custom of 
keeping a particular place and seat for the 
mistress of the house, is now very old ; the 
6o7i*^o»,-- even politeness makes it a law 
not to offer it to any other female whatever 
may be her rank and quality; » very ad- 
vanced age and the title of Maréchale 
alone, formerly authorized an exception to 
this general rule. 

By degrees the young people 'and the 
ladies arrived; those bang early or late in 
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proportion to the importance which they 
iivished to attach to themselves^ or the effect 
diey desired to produce. The first occu- 
pation or the latter, (after embracing or 
saluting the Countess according to the de- 
gree or nature of their intimacy v^ith her) 
appeared to me to be, as in times past, the 
examination and criticism, each with her 
neighbour, of the dress of all the others. 
I had already noticed s^ lusty Baroness de 
Samet, whose deep coloured robe, and 
Chinese head-dress contrasted most shock- 
ingly with her years, her figure, and the 
marked expression of her countenance; the 
pretty Madame de L * * ♦ of whom I have 
often spoken in these pages, was two seats 
apart from the lusty Baroness, to whose 
chair she advanced, and complimented her 
in the most obliging tone, upon the ele- 
gance and good taste displayed in her dress. 
1 passed behind the fateuil of Madame 
de L * ♦ *, and whispered in her ear with 
imaffected passion, 
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"Quoi I YOU8 avez le front de trourer celabeaa." 

"What I have you the impudence to think 
that becoming.*' . 

" My good man," answered she laugh- 
ing? *' go l^ack to your cell; read your 
Bruyère oter again, and you will learn the 
occasion on which a woman may praise the 
toilette of her rival," This word rival de- 
manded an explanation, for which I will 
take another opportunity. 

The conversation which precedes a grand 
entertainment is usually confined to the 
common places of politeness, to observa- 
tions upon the weather not remarkable for 
depth of research, and to remarks upon new 
plays and spectacles. About seven o'clock 
the Count returned from St. Cloud, and 
with much grace apologized to the ladies 
for his detention. A quarter of an hour 
after, it was announced that Madame^ the 
Countess was served. Every body rose; 



the pteeiàent, who is always the last to 
renounce old customs, offered his hand to 
bis cousin Madame de L ''^ * *, to lead her 
to the dining-room. " Willingly/' (said 
she to him in a low voice, as she accepted 
his band), " but I give you fair notice, my 
dear friend, without establishing it as a pre- 
cedent ; for these gallantries are not the fiip 
shion any where but at the Place-Royale** 
^'So much the worse. for the Faubourg, 
Saint-Germain," replied the President ! 

The mistress of the mansion having 
regulated the seats of honour, next 
herself and her husband, by designating 
by name the persons who were to fill 
them, the rest of the company placed them- 
selves as conveniency . directed. The pre- 
sident sat down by me. I had detected the 
glances of a timid and discreet intelligence 
between a certain Auditor and a very hand- 
some little prude, whose motions I was 
watching for my own private guidance. At 
the crisis of sittii^ down to table, she rais«r 
ed her large blue eyes towards the young 

VOL. UK I 
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gentleman, ^ho ^mideiidy kept bîaiiillf ^iHl- 
«Dgaged, and then beilt them sweetly upoti 
late empty chah* at^her side, and diat wfaawli 
'liiétigaleo.fiext to misto, Hie president mi- 
1«ekily took posaesmon of. The Auditor 
Widerstood every thitig to «i knncie, and 
hturiied to aeiae a plaoe whkh, donbthsiis, 
m> man could occupy witiiout tasting equal 
pleasure and advantage. ^ If you aref, %)r 
Itbasee, still one of thia Morld forty yea^s 
hence/' said I to the president, *' conauk 
Ûà» little lady who will than probably be a 
devotee, and this Auditor who will then pep- 
haps be a magistrate ; you will see if tfaey 
do not talk of the dinners of Madame de 
Fontbonne, as yOu were not long since 
talking to me about the suppers of Madame 
Forcalquièç.** 

It would be absurd to expect any general 
txmversation at a ceremonious dinner; 
%liich it is almost as ridiculous to give, as 
fo raise your voice at, and endeavour to >fe 
llie aftention of forty persona, the majority 
«af irbom you inMy know : it k iher^ore a 
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Jhe^or^ 1 dÎ9ÇQ9Wed bow .skhhA jr^a90n I bfdi 
Ip Iftm^iittbat J bail sp Ipng4il4fiyi^ »¥»&- 

Jî^jçr wa9 t|ie bpl4w9a of ifoHy dii|>te)r0fi 

(d^/i6at)tf«9micrei:K>l«9ii^ wMh 41^ |ffia9S 
l»Pttlpfliv|uGJ^itfcoJC^,tb(PWpmftipl^ The 
.Sénéctifif iff tbe ^fH9# ^ Orig^Mmp ^ 
^t^liîgt <s<9|w of tkfaif^piN^^u^^ersQOfigt. 

12 
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à specimen. He was telling me of the mor* 
idfication which die marriage of one of his 
nephews had 'occasioned him. '^ Do you 
Icnow,** added he, '^ that the girl whom this 
ass has been persuaded to mariy, has no* 
ihingy that'which is called noting, neith^ 
physical n([H' moral. As for the physical, 
die is ugly ; and as for the moral, she is not 
worth a fardiing." 

Coffee was taken at table. * On enter- 
ing the drawing rooms where the lighted 
incensé pots exhaled all the perfiitnes of the 
cast, we met a number of persons who had 
Msembled in consequence of invitations to 
«pend the evening. The crowd sbon be^ 
«ame so dense, that it was indispensably 
necessary to break the circle of women, by 
^tnbuting them round the tables where 
-^different games were pjayetf.' When die 
parties were arranged, the Countess passed 
on to the gallery where M. de '' Foritbonne 
was walking' and discussing matteris with 
some great personages. - IShe whispered 
aonediiiig to him, and went out accompa- 
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nkd by two pr three ladies, without any 
body, except myself perhaps, noticing het 
sill9ence. She returned in about an hour, 
'* How has Grassini sung/' said I to her, 
inja way not to be heard by any one but 
herself. *' Who told you that I had come 
ffom the Bouffons^wicked Ai-gus ?" — ^''The 
iasl^on, Madame,, which would not have 
failed to exclaim loudly ag^nst you, had 
yQ|i' not shewn yourself to-n^l\t in yoMP 
boy."*— '^ Well! you have guessed rightly* I 
hfive been hearing two scenes of Horaces; 
themasic is, chaining; this is my critic^ 
opinion: Grassini is admirable; «he |s, 
th^ only Italian singer (at Içast of all that I 
have heard,) who possesses any thing beyond 
a throat. I qame away ^ter the fine air, 
Frenarvarrei le lacrime, which she sung 
in. a. style perfectly ravishing." 

At the end of the games which . finished 
before eleven o'clock, M* Carbonelle sat 
downatthepiano.- The music was. fine, 
and at times it might have been confessed' 
that parts of Didon, Armide, and the Da* 
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Miieê têtAA iMipport ft éotaipÊMotk yàÎKk 
Jhtrôihê the DMtûÉiime ii Geruêûknm», 
vAA other masfèi^lidë cif die saiM IdttA 
aie coHn^. 

About tMdnight lief Hfùvài pky «I P#^ 
ifèfies; m àd iUotftM d filde théâtre wad «OKI» 
afirticted at dâé end 6f die gédléff . Tfaey 
begdh wkh the Enragé, afi old Proterhè 
of ëartnontelle'é, and coneliidéd whh die 
Séhg/s tTim Hcmêie HùhwmJ^ Thië little 
]]Aeôe Whkh fettisâd ^airt of à côHectioll 
]>iiMiëh€d last yéai^ by Madame VktotiM 
M***, Ufider the tidé of Soireii ék »h 
(^f, poideMèë àU die Éterit Hvhieh eali 
belofig to a prodtlc^â of thé hliki)-«^ti1idl| 
dàftire, attdgraee. 

Supper followed thi« Ontèrtaîtiilieiit. 
Te^y few of the eotnpany Mt dôwfi tù 

m, -flh • -.--1 " • Iw" r-f tiiT^É VI liJMi.tt , 

* Thif gpeciei of amilteftièht toniisti ih ^t- 
thkg trp A tort of play knpt&tiia$&rë, which i» 
foaidied apoa a piréyetb given as theiul^et §&t 
deTdepement When ably lojita^d ii produce» 
mora aomseBient t&an may at irit be anticU 
pated.— Tr. 
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table; others v^ere served with ices and 
punch ; and about two o'clock when I left 
die rooms, (as much gratified as a man of 
my time of life could be, with an evening 
so noisy 9) there still remained some game** 
sters^ female as well as male, who beheld 
with pain, the approaching decision of their 
last rubber of whist, an enjoymeiit in which 
the whole business, pleasure, and hope of 
their lives is involved* 
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The Hermit and Ms Physician. 

Vite summa brevis spem nos yetat inchoare 
longam. 

Hoa. Ode4. lib. 1. 

Ia Tie est courte, ne portons pas trop loin nos 
espérances. 

Life is short, let us not pztend onr hopes too 
far. 

Àbm Hermit y (after a fit of coughing.) 
•^ Without doubt,my dear Doctor, old age 
is a yery fine thing, but you must own it 
has many inconveniencies." 
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ITie Doctor. — *^ Cicero, as you muat 
remember^ could find but four trifling* 
ones. First. It prevents us frbni açtiag^ 
Secondly. It brings infirmities in its train. 
Thirdly. It estranges us from nearly ail the^ 
ideasures of lifev FourtUy. It brings u& 
nearer to death.". 

: The Hermit. "^ As we range under onf^ 
or other of diese classes nearly all the tvou* 
bles of life^ you roust allow these small inr 
Gonveniencies are équivalent to a great nutn* 
ber of others. Nevertlieless^ Cicero might 
have added by way of suppUment-^The 
temper which age givQS us, the gaiety wl^idh 
it takes from us, and the coutinual restless* 
Bess in which it holds us/' 

The Doctor, — " This querulous reflec- 
tion which your iHness, and not ]^our age 
suggests to.youy loses all its authority in ^ 
mouth of a man, whose example is a deci* 
sive refutation of his opinion. 1 have b0e|i 
acquainted with you these twenty years, and 
(setting aside a fit of the gout or rheuma^ 
tism,) I nev^c saw you of a. more even «teip* 
I 5 
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pel*, and pcmeaêeà idF greater ékse and 
guetf) or ^ a more pUloiophical tranqdl 

The HermMi.'^^ Am texceptioli does not 
ée^roy 4i v<iAe,6t«ft wbeie k b ai complete» 
» yoa seem to iielmvis \ but tlie feet k, tbat 
if I wished to convince mysdf of the nveakr 
Hess of mymondaiid physical fccultiet, I 
Aoidd ^sGOirer proof of it in a aew Irame 
cf mind, against wivicb I straggle with all 
Ae energy of my «baracter ; and which ma- 
iiifeflts itself i« a Éwt of repogfianoe that 
from time to time breaks out, even to* 
wards the veiy things which I love, and am 
•ecHStomed to.- These books virhich «ur- 
round me, to whidi X owe, not the most 
itrikiag, but t|ie sweetest pleaswes t)f my 
life— I took at tliem, at tames, with the eye 
«rf tlie senator, Fdoocorante:* I say to nqr- 
^If, as I glanée 0'v«r this pile of paper, 
^tte contents of some of which are not 



^ à tièrtiftt te tte ftHTttiaace itf Oaadide. 



worth Ibe coU oi bpiwibgi) tbat Ae«ç four 
or £¥6 thousand Folumei, woul^f Accordiog 
to the calculation of the learned Bwhop ^f, 
Avraaches^ be reduced to a wwhH duodfci* 
m^y if Ibey contained od^ tbipig»' true or 
useful, or fiuch »f hud.aexrer bf^m witeen 
before." 

jTA? JDiac^r.^'' Tbtt'syourdji^fia^." 
TAe Hermit. — '^ My business with dio^o 
Wjbofn I ]ov0 mo»^ is efiena «trouble, to 
me. The slowness, and doti^e of «y ^ 
servant, become insupportoble to «bi««" 
The Doctor,—^' That's your disease/' 
The Hermit. — ** I an as much astowlir 
fid asif 1 had juat made thçdiscof^ry, Ibat 
tbere are «o many focds^ Uoidbbeads^ and 
knaves in the world." 

The Doctor. — *^ That's your dinase.^ 
Th0 HermU.-^'' My diseaset Mgr db- 
ease ! You treat me like the Gifmite «f 
JUgatmre-^my disease! 'Xis the register 
4^ my baptism." 

Tte Doctor.-^' Not at idl ; c^ age is a 
rdadve term. One man of seven^-foir 
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years of age is younger dian another at fifty. 
You are not yet old ; you are ill ; your 
nerves are bad." 

The Hermit.— ^' Uovf I should laugh 
were it not fer the fear of my cough ! To 
ascribe to me the disorder of a languid girl ! 
You would be somewhat embarrassed if I 
were to ask you to explain this nervous dis* 
order* 

The Doctor. — ^* I should explain it to 
you as the physician in Molière explains 
the virtue of opiam^ and my definition 
must not be laughed at, for as Doctor 
Pangloss assures us, there is no efiect 
without a cause. It is not given to pby 
ïicians or even to philosophers to know all 
things." 

The Hermit. — ^^ If you are not acquaint* 
ed with the cause of the evil, how can 
you cure it?'' 

The Doctor. — ** As I grow wheat with* 
out knowing how it springs up ; as I pre- 
scribe a medicine without knowing How it 
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The jHer«w*.-T-<* I am then nervoas: 
well be it soi What is to be done in this 
case f" 

The Docior. — " Resume dunng the 
winter an exercise which you have omitted 
for some months, and as soon as the first 
birds announce the approach of Spring, 
leave Paris and take a little tour." 

The Hermit, — " Do you know, my 
dear doctor, that among other complaints 
which I have against Hippocrates and his 
clan, (complaints which I will one day ex* 
plain to you with frankness,) one of the 
greatest, is the custom of paying no atten- 
tion to the state and situation of the sick 
man, in prescribing the remedy. Nothing, 
in my opinion, is more absurd than theae 
general directions in medicine. I shaU ne* 
ver be reconciled to your profession till I 
see it practised with reference to individu- 
als, and not to the species. To order a 
poor devil of a tin-smith of the Rue des 
Prottvaires, who gains a crown per day by 
his work, to apply himself to a regimisn 
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of Qainquîna wî&e to car^ himaielf of a fe-* 
ver; — ^is it not to. bid him make his will? 
To prescribe to the wife of a churchwarden 
of the' parish of St. Jacque»-du-Hatil-Pas 
the waters at Toplitz for the purpose of 
putting hear ia a situation to become a mo^ 
ther; — is it not to condemn^ without nsercj 
her husband to die without heirs i Yo«r 
directions to me are much of the same Und. 
X have beoome a Hermit aad you bid nm 
run over the world. Appointed observer 
tifthe Parisian manners^ can I fulfill my 
task OB the banks of the Loire^ on ihe 
iftoniitaias of DauphNsy, «r oi» the plains of 
Languedoof'* 

I%e Doctcr.^^^ This is JBst die point to 
whidi I wished to bring you. Why do ym 
diink yourself confined in your ohsenratioiis 
on our manners to the walls of die capital «? 
Are all Fresehraen in Paris f Many of 
your <:orre^ondentsiiave already askçd yoa 
the same question. Let Paris be the oen* 
tve of your operadons ; let all your ties like 
tiiose of Aracfane meet in one .point; rottung 
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can be better : but enlarge your Mreb, fasten 
die threads to our provincç», and (to conti-* 
liaue Ûie comparison to the end) at the 
slightest sensation you feel, come out of 
your fadie and seke your prey^ even at the 
very extremity of your t<Mls/* 

I%e H^mk.-^** I bave thought of dxis 
more than once^ but our Romance -writers, 
and our dramatic poets baveiilveady said so 
much on the follies of Ibe country * • * *•'* 

The Doctor.-^** As of the follies of the 
MaraiSf by hearsay, and mtbout the 
smallest regard to Ae ciianges which time 
and circumstances have wrought diere» 
Besides^thet^ is a point cf viewxnone useful, 
Mid «K^e geneml, in wbfkh the country has 
«ever been examined, ^md wbieh you may 
"taice up. The shades of colovr whieb 
^stingmsb Ibe manners, csstoms, aad faa^- 
%il8 of different parts of France; these 
are 'ânngs wbicb it is important to know 
and to -compare, sometimes for the amuse- 
ment, and yet oftener for 4be instruction txf 
libetiapital." 
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The Hermit — " I begin to thiok, my 
dear doctor; that your prescription is not 
impracticable, and I am almost determined 
to undertake, àt the return of the lovely 
season, some excursions in the different 
provinces, when I shall take care, as you 
may very well suppose, to travel incognito. 
Once agreed on the project, let us talk of 
the means of executing it. I am not suf- 
ficiently active to set out like J. J. Rous- 
seau, with a stick in my hand and car- 
rying my baggage. I am not' young enough 
to ride on horseback, nor rich enoi^h to 
travel post." 

The Doctor. — '^ Th^e remains still, that 
which is the best mode for a man who leaves 
home to see others. The pubUc stage, 
a diligence, a packet-boat, a cocbe d'enu, 
are excellent cabinets of observation ^ the 
models thrust themselves a^ k were un- 
der the eyes of the painter, and 1 need not 
•attempt to inform you what may be drawia 
from such situations." 

The Hermit. — " There is another point 
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settled ! Now my dear doctor, where shall 
1 go ? Tliisi is a day for submission to my 
physician :- wsite me down an itinerary in 
the form of a prescription ; this will afford 
you an opportunity to dilate on climate and 
temperature ; two words which play a great 
part in the faculty's dictionary, when at a 
loss what to say. 

The Doctor* — " It is fortunate for you 
I am more your friend than your physician, 
or else *****." 

The Hermit.—'' I feel the full force of 
lixks quos ego. No matter doctor ; present 
^the cup, and like' Alexander I will drink 
wHbout hesitation." 

The Doctor. — " I return to your imputa* 
tk)n, and I ask whether it be possible fora 
man of sense to push obstinacy so far as to 
deny the influence of climate." 

The Hermit. — " I deny it not doctor, 
I only doubt it. I know very well that the 
author of The Spirit of the Laws, whose 
aùt)iority is certainly of great weight with 
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me, baa said, that climate may be dis 
guisked bj degrees of sensibiKty^ as well aa 
bj degrees of latitude : — ^tliat he believet 
he can discover in the geqgraphical foàA» 
ons of different countma, the origin of th* 
qualities and defects of their inhabitanta: 
but experience^ whose authority is superior 
even to that of Montesquieu has démontant* 
led to me, that the same country in a few 
ages, has been successively inhabited by a 
people the most brave, the most enterprisiogi 
Ae most free^ and by a people the most 
cowardly, the most lazy, and the greatest 
slaves on earth. I have seen, in contradict 
tion to his system, warlike Caffres under die 
equator, and timid Laplanders neair the 
pole: in a word, doctor, nothing appears to 
me less established than this infiueace of 
climate about which so much is said." 

The Doctor. — ^^ As -to morals, say as, 
much as you please, 'tis no affair of mine. 
I don't disturb myself with seeking whence 
come the vices of meUi I look only to. the 
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«»figm of their dueues; ândthit nmc «d* 
peiience^ which ;ott ara contnwallj k»« 
Yokingy eonnaces me that the exaoMBtticm 
#f the clinMite i« juvtly, one of the funda» 
fldetital laws of Hygeia. Th» queidoa i», 
however, idle here. When you walk in 
jimt room» it iaiatters not how long or 
heir tn-oad H k, or whieh side of it is 
BOrth, east^ west, or south ; ton will tttnl 
as yott walk, to change air, to take an ex« 
ereiae which is useful to your health ; yo« 
irill never stop more than three or four daya 
in a place, and it is therefore quite indi^ 
ferent whether you direct your steps one 
way or another. You may take that road 
^hich is most agreeaUe to you.'' 

The Sermt.^^* This is what I call talk- 
ing like a friend ; your brother doctors are 
not always in the habit of speaking either 
so tlearly or so laconically." 

The Ddwfer .— ^' There are professions, 
such as ours and your own^ ki which one 
must aometimes speak so as not to be un- 
derstood. Reduce a lawyer to the simple 
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diBcusaion of a fact. Take from him- his ci* 
lations, his amplificaitions^ his exordiums, 
bis peforalions, and see what would be- 
6ome of the eloquence of the bar. Desice 
a Journalist to insert nothing of the truth of 
which he is not convinced^ to praise nothing 
which is not worthy of estimation^ to cen- 
sure nothing which he does not under- 
stand ; take from him the report of yester- 
day^ the erudition of to-day, and the interest 
of the morrow^ and see what would become 
of the daily papers, even the Gazette de 
Santé:' 

The Hermit.^''.OfheaUhr 

The Doctor.^'' Even the Gazette of 
health; though there you will find more 
learning, more truth, and above all, if I 
dare mention it, more wit than in this or 
that journal, calling itâelf literary/' 

The Hermit,"^** Take care, take care 
doctor; if you throw stones into our garden 
we will shower a whole quarry into your*s." 

The Doctor* — " Your stones will kill 
nobody." 
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The Hermit, — '' I wish I cûuld say an 
much for * * * * coughs" 

The Doctor. — " There is a good fit of 
coughing in expiation of your sarcasms 
against medicine. Do you remember that 
Molière is dead f" 

The Hermits — " I will give you this even- 
ing a place to see le Malade Imaginaire." 

The Doctor. — " Adieu, my good Her- 
mit." 

The Hermit. — " Adieu, malignant doc- 
tor."' 

The Doctor. — " I recommend you, for 
your catarrh, my pectoral syrup and the 
apozem according to my prescription.^' 

The Hermit. — " I will follow it, and am 
•at your mercy. Adieu my friend." 

The Doctor, ^(returning)— "On coniisi- 
deration, neither syrup nor apozem ! keep 
yourself warm and drink plentifully -of bar- 
ley water." 
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THE TWELFTH CAKE. 
Fabam mimum agunt 

Us tirent le liteau éea roU. 
They draw the tweiftb-cake. 

I HAVE often wiabed that the fMrejiidioee 
ci a people should not be confounded ^itfa 
tiieir cuatOQis, The former caandt be 
«voided wkh too much persererance ; but 
it is seldom that any thing is gained bff the 
destruction of the latter. Every prejudice 
is born of a vice ; every national habit 
takes its rise from a virtue. The deniion* 
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Btrtftian of this truth would make this dis* 
course a chapter of morality, but 

Trop de morale entraine trop d*ennuî. 

Too much moridity brings with it too 
muchennm; I leave, therefore, the prin^* 
ciple to itself, and pass on to those fea^ts 
in the coarse of the year, which I count 
«Bong the number of old ciiëtoms, whoae 
venerable authority I see, with regret, 
gprows weaker every day. 

This taste was implanted in me from my 
earliest youth, by one of my maternal 
uncles, the prior of Armentièrés, who spent 
with my father all the time which he did 
not pass at his priory, that is to say, about 
eleven months and a half in each year. He 
had an apartment on the second floor, of 
which his library occupied the greater 
part. On a sort of table, à la Tronchin, 
on which Jie wrote, I still see, in a little 
cabinet, of ebony, a calendar for his own 
«se, which he mnde up liimself «t the be- 
ginning of every year, and iaseribed ac- 
cording to fte order of dieir dates, wiA tlie 
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feasts and birth-days of all his relations^ 
friends^ and even acquaintances. 

On the arrival of such a day we were 
sure to receive a bouquet of flowers^ for 
the most part accompanied with a jnece of 
poetry, or a couplet, in the form of a com- 
pliment. That which he did for others, he 
exacted for himself in so absolute a man- 
ner, that he disinherited one of his relations 
for having neglected to write him a letter 
on the opening of a new year. My uncle, 
although he exaggerated the importance of 
these and similar duties, had ideas on this 
point not far removed from sound morality. 
I remember in a little comedy, which he 
composed on this subject, one of the per- 
sons of the drama abused this submission to 
childish customs. 

Tous ces grand mots ne m'en imposent guère i 
C'est à Tabus, d'abord, qu'on déclare la guerre ; 
liais l'usage y tenait : on le laisse déchoir. 
Et l'usage détruit, entraine le devoir s 
Voila, Monsieur, comment avec de telles 

phrases. 
De la société Pou sape enfin les bases. 
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How many ezamplendid he* not cite to 
U8 of quarrels made up, and lawsuits 
between relations terminated by these 
unions. of £smilies which. custom formerly 
prescribed, and which now. hardly seem to 
be tolerated. 

Twelfth day, Shrove Tuesday, St Mar* 
tin^s day, were all thea domestic feasts^ 
at which young people found those plea- 
sures and enjoyments for vdiich they are 
now obliged to look elsewhere. My uncle, 
Ûxe Prior, was acquainted with all the mi- 
nute ceremonies of these i feasts, and.ap^ 
plied his whole attention to otbeuT' observ- 
ance. On suck days he invested hiiiiself 
with fi^ audionty as ms^ter of the house-j^ 
ordered the repasts, took charge of the in- 
vitatbns, appointed the place of every body 
at table, and observed, that every thiog 
was : doine. according to his rules. .. 

Of all our family feasts, that of Twelfth 
Day was inbi» eyes the mo»timportant,and 
therefore it was. always, celebrated . withf 
peculiar pomp* The remembrauoe which « 

VOL. III. K 
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I yet retmi of it lu^Mrr peraûti m to lead 
mthont BetttbnentB of Ae most fively «oi^ 
tioBy the cbenning desonptioii ^ïàçk M» 
de Chateaabnaod has given «s of tfais Mi- 
dent festival, at which I have so ofifcea 
assisted. The fsimily was numeroos^ th* 
pariour for the company was fai^e ; I alone 
am kft of all those who partook the good 
dieef! 

^ Unsophisticated minds^" (says die aia* 
tbor of the Genius of Christiani^) ^ ca» 
neifer recollect witfaont sympathy those 
honrs cf lelaxation, when the faaûly assem» 
bled round the cake;, which suggested to 
*en»d the presents of the M^. Urn 
giandfa ther, duimg the rest of the year 
secluded in the retifement of his apeitment, 
appeals on dns daj lihe the divinity of fàm 
paliemat hearth. Hie gramlchildren, who 
have for some time past thought of nothing 
but tbk festival, dimb his knees, and 
awaken again in him uD Ae memory irf hie 
yentt. The countemmces of all eahihil 
gmely; ike hearts of aO ai9 Kgbt; Ûm 
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room for the entertainmeat is decofatsd^ 
and in honour of the day every one appeart 
diest in his newest kabilimdnts. Aaiidst 
thejingUog of ghsses and bmts of joy» 
Ae lots of this ephemeral dignity are drawBi 
and a sceptre is gained ^iriiich weqjhs net 
too heavy for the hands of die nionareb.«<M 
Sometimes a fittle trick is psaclised which, 
redonbling the mirtk of the aalgecta am) 
excitsBf; the complidnts of the' young sof^ 
ffdgn wiojWy elevates to die flirone Ûm 
daughter of die host and the son of a Qcigfa*> 
bmur latdy arrived fiiom the army« The 
young pair bhish, as if disir crowa cmbar* 
rassed them ; the mothers hiq^ «id dM 
grandfather widi a full goblet drinks Jto the 
WW qufiOL The curate, who is at die 
feas^ lecetves for die purpdse of dietTSm* 
tion, ^ridi edwr assistance, die first par^ 
eaBed the Paor^$ Piece* Old games and a 
dance, at whkk some aged domestic sup* 
{dies the place of muaickB, prolong their 
pleàswpe, and die whc^ ftm3y, nurses, 
childreni tenants, servants» and mastery 
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mix promiscuously in llie mazy wanderings 

ofthebdl." 

. I could not deny myself the pleasure oi 

bringing before my readers this lovely pie« 

tare, full of gracefulness and truth, though 

at.the hazard of a comparison of which I 

feel all the disadvantage. 

I was reading a few days since the 
passage 'which I have just cited to a 
Mr. Fei^us, a scholar, more estimable 
than orthodox, with whom I had for* 
merly stuped, and who did. not ap* 
prove of M. de Chateaubriand's having 
given to Christianity the honour of ap insti^^ 
tulioh evidently borrowed from the Greeks 
and Romans. 

<' What the devit/' said he, knitdbg^ hk 
large bfeck eyebrows, ** does he talk fo its 
of the Magi and their presents for, when 
discoursii^ on à custom whose prophane 
origin is so well known to us? Who k 
there that is not acquainted with Ae amuse- 
ment of the King of the Bean derived 
to tts from the Romans, when the chil*» 
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dnra, éamg the Satiunalia^ drew lots for 
the part of the king of the festival. Thi» 
custom of the bean to trace it still higher, 
goes back to the Greeks, who made use of 
beans in the election of their magis* 
traites. We have transplanted to the 
beginning of January a feast which the 
ancients celebrated towards the end of 
December, in the winter solstice, and which, 
the Romans, if we may believe Xucian,' 
Strabo, and Vossius, had borrowed from the 
Persians. The Section of this temporary 
kiQg was .made at> table, as with us, but 
after having been treated during the short 
term ef his reign, with all the respect and 
Regard due to his rank,, the epheompal 
monarch was hanged, to terminate tbd 
feast. It is proper, however, to add, thai 
he' was chosen from among the ola^ of 
slaves, and still oftener from among the 
oriminak/' 

'^ I know very well," (answered I to my 
learned friend in m,} ^ that by dint of 
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learamg, Ûïe charm may be taken from 
eveiy thing ; but I must own that one of 
the best written discourses on the origin of 
tike King of the Bean would never amnse 
me half so much as one of those domestic 
meetings which have latteriy become too 
mnfrequetit*'' 

/^ Among the company you keep/' int^iu 
Jvpted M. Fergus ; '^ for my own part I 
have only to choose among three portiea 
tntn^h I am invited for this, evemng, to 
draw twelfth cake, at one of which I can 
annwer that yon will be extremely .wclLie^ 
eerred, if you Hce to accompany me«*' 

He mentioned M« Bruno^ another eld 
sdiMd*MloWy with whom I was some tmen 
boarder at M. Doppi's, Rue Mazarine. We 
Itft the school logethtt-^ myself togotoCol* 
kge; M. Bmnoto follow the profession 
of his fotber, a linen-draper, at the. Golden 
Fleece, in the Rue des Marmouzets. We 
Imd not seen each other for more than twenty 
years, 1>ut I had always dealt with him, and 
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I knew he reteined some friendship for ^ 
I did Bot hesitate, therefore to take Fergm 
at his word. 

It was four o^clock wbea we arrived «t 
this Deaii's^of the anâent shrievalty* We 
iomid the good old maa ia a room 
over the shop, which a fashiooaUe mer* 
iteot of the JRoe VivieBne wonUl be ill 
Iheae times ashamed to cali his antiKiltaSfft» 
ber; He vras seated by die fire-aide in a 
la^e aruHchair, of Utrecht velvet; n 
little child oa his knees, and two others 
seated on the ground, who disf^yedfto 
gnudd-papa their Panchiaellos» their CU- 
nese monkeys, and tàeir leaden jolAors^ 
.which they had received aa Ne^ Year'a 
gifits. A young girl of sixteen eraeventeen» 
asBttted an old servant to lay the «hth.^^ 
M. Chades Bruno, the yomiger son, was^ 
reading a kiewspaper^ in a load voice at 
the window, while an oU anttt cut sUpa cif 
paper of various colours, to put round J3bt 
bottom of the candles. The Jïasier of the 
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city merchants received me ,with open 
arms, and presented me in the most friendly 
manner to his family, by whom I was 
greeted in the same affectionate style. It 
may very Well be believed that in the con- 
versation which followed in the chimney- 
comer between the three old schoolfellDws, 
M. Poppi was not forgotten, and 'that the 

. phrase, Do you remember? occurred more 
'than once in our disciMirse. The rest <3£ 
«the company came in order; die first was 
M. Boutard, 8on*in-law of M. Bruno, and 
one of the most femoua lace-makers in the 
Rue cles Bourdonnais; he brought wi^ 
him two of his children. M. Boutard 
is-^' «rery proper man, and has no other 
finilt than that of a -little too much vanity, 
on account of the attention he pays to the 
church of St Opportune, of which he is the 
eldest churchwarden. The Abbé DaiUot 

rnepbew of the patriarch, and vicar of^St. 
'Magloire, came next; he wais followed fay 
M. Mekhior Bruno, Captain of the Ve« 
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tsrans of the Barracks Notre Dame des 
Vietoires^ who gave his arm to Madame 
Boutard and her daughter, a little brunette 
of the most lively figure. 
' Dinner was served ; we waited only for 
M. Daumont, an old clerk of M. Bruno^ 
and a n\ost intimate friend of the family.-— 
Mademoiselle Françoise Bruno/ the aunt, 
begged her brother to sit down to «table, 
according to the old axiom : That waiting 
prevents one from eating, but eating does 
not prêtent one from coming. Her advice 
.was followed. The grandfather's arm- 
chair was placed at the head of the table, 
the back to the firè. Every one stood by 
his chair^ while the father of the family said 
grace, and seated themselves as soon as he 
set «them the example. A siqall table 
for the children^ of which aunt Bruno had 
the direction, had been prepared- in one 
corner of the room. 

Daumont'came id just as the soup wat 
removed; he announced himself with a 
K S 
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Ixmd imgh, 9fiik whkh I observed he aU 
Ways )[>rec«déd hisjokes, <' I tee yott haï» 
Wait^ for me aé die Abbé waits for his 
monks/' sud he, shaking the hands of the 
èômi^tiy round, without omitling myself, 
though I was a stranget to him. l%e 
Abbé answered him by a tûrde vmienitius 
4^ssa, which prodttced some mirdi. 

The tureen being carried away, a twelltli, 
take was brought before Madame Boutard, 
%ho did the honours of the table, on \rhioh 
'the bestowed her benediction, tracing there 
the sign of the cross, and then cut it into 
eighteen parts. The'youngest of the com- 
pany came forward, which gave the vicar 
an opportunity of putting in a surgatjumor, 
of which, he seemed to take himself a good 
part* The cake was covered with a napkin, 
and the dish having been turned round two or 
three times to prevent aH idea of fraud or 
favour, the child distributed the portions. 
^K%e first drawn was that for ihe poor; thi» 
was irhmedlately giteti to the >lcar, witti tba 
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«bi» wUçh every one hestened to 
acribe; tbegremifii&erimseenred seeoml; 
ûii«q>ect to my age^ and being a stranger, 
I bad 4faB dôrd party ia irtâch mms Asco- 
iwred ^Jke iras. My ekctioti to the fO* 
irereigiily of the feast was announcad liy a 
Towid of appbttse^ to iffakh 6^coeeéed 
laitBraled exclaoii^as of Fine ir Rm. I 
iras reqpectftilly invited by lay new aah- 
jectslo make choice of acompamoli yàn 
•dionld diare mth me the spiandoar of asy 
exahed dignity* FcaA my eyes «n Made- . 
moiselle Rose Boutsrd, who seemed faosp* 
«ver to be less sensible of the hoKMir of 
joying a throne than dis^eased at ipiîttmg 
imr seat by her young 4M>uBin Bnrtio; The 
dinner ans gay, even a little noisy, and thto 
cnes o^ the qneen drinks, die king drâiics^ 
aesounded through die whole repast. The 
precaiittbn wfaidi the vnse Fo'gus had 
taken to bring half a doxen of excellent 
Bourdeaux wine with him (a precauMn 
1vhichm)bo^ Taloed more highly than the 
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Captain) succeeded in putting friend Dan- 
mont in high spirits^ and the vicar took care 
not to [lose so fine an opportunity as when 
he emptied his glass to his uncle's health, 
to tell us, ^' Bonum vinum latificat c&r 
hmninisJ^ During the dessert, accordiiq; to 
custom, we proceeded to choose the great 
crown o£61cers, and every body admired my 
penetration, when I chose M. Boutard my 
vminister of finances; Daumont master of 
the household ; Captain Melchior com* 
mander in chief of my armies; Abbé Dail- 
lot, my grand almoner, and Madame Bruno 
maid of honour to the queen. These ap- 
pointments being complete, the grand al- 
moner^ thé ministar of the finances, and 
the master of the household, roared out a 
bacchanalian song, after which tjbie queen 
and her little cousin sung under my royal 
nose a duet so tender and passionate, that 
with a. prince less mild than myself the 
.singers would hgve fared but badly- 

Coffee was served in the chimney comec"; 
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some neighbours came id to join the fami- 
ly, and I took advantage of the preparation 
/or a Loto table, to slip from the company, 
fully resolved to return on the following 
Sunday, to visit my happy subjects, and 
close my peaceable re^n. 
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TIÉB GOSSIPS* 

TWenduin recte eit cam propter plarimm taiie 

hit 
Precipne cautis, ut linçuas mancipiorum 
Contemnat t nam lingua mali perpewima serTu 

JvTXH. Sat 9* 

Let ns live irreproachably if it be only to 
despise the prattle of serrants, for there is no- 
thing worse than the tongue of these people. 

Madamb Choquet; my house-keeper 
(whom 1 mentioned in describing my cell) 
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is not yet flfty-four : she wears very well 
forherage> and with die exception of her 
ttgfat^ which fails her in a slight degree^ 
she enjoys all her moral and physical facul* 
ties. Hiat which she esteems as the most 
important^ and makes the greatest use of, 
b ^her speech. A happy fonnation, se* 
conded by long exercise, has enabled her 
to find out the way to speak a great dea^ 
very fast, and very long, without fatiguing 
herself, and what is more, without much 
fatiguing her hearers. 

She is the daughter of an old coachman 
to the Duke de Villeroy, and was born in 
his hotel in the year VGOs At fifteen she 
was admitted among the women of the 
Duchess, who some few years after- 
wards, married her to M. Choqnet, the 
*son of her Swiss, then serving in 
tile regiment of the French guard, in the 
company of St. Blaucard, and esteemed 
Ae handsomest corporal in the company. M. 
Ghoquet at the revolution entered into the 
line with the rank of Sub-Adjutant,andhad 
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it not been for a wound^ whidi he received 
at the battle of Jemappe^and which compel- 
led him to reUnquish the service^ he would 
not have been reduced to the necessity of giv- 
ing lessons in fencings at fifteen sous per les? 
son. Madame Choquet has not been more 
fortunate^ and after losing her mistress^ not 
having resolution to derogate from her 
function^ by taking the place of lady's maid, 
she accepted a situation as portress, which 
she retained five years: but as ambition 
in every state increases with age, looking 
at the produce of her economy, which 
amounted to not less than 1200 livres, she 
determined to establish herself as a mantua* 
maker. Heaven has prospered her endea- 
vours, and Madame Choquet is at this mo- 
ment mistress and proprietor of one of the 
smartest work-rooms to be found betweetf 
tfaeRueSt.Lazarreand La Petite-Pologne. 
This is, in a few words, the history of 
my house-keeper. I must have an exceed** 
ing bad memory, if I did not recollect i^ 
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after it has been so often related to me for 
these ten y^ars past. 

This little history is, however, only a ne- 
cessary introduction to the prattle with 
which this accomplished model of Parisian 
gossips entertains me every morning; a 
small specimen of which I will lay before 
my readers. They will not find much con« 
nlekion, nor perhaps much sense, or much 
indulgence for a neighbour; but the custom 
oi reading our daily papers will doubtless 
have familiarized them with this fashionable 
babble. 

' Madame Choquet comes to me every 
morning at nine, and begins her business, by 
preparing my breakfast ; during this meal 
and while my room is put in order, she fa- 
vours me with these monologues with such 
a most inconceivable volubility of tongue, 
sTs entirely to set all .sfaort*hand writers at 
defiance. 

As I listened to her last Monday I took 
a few notes to assist my memcM'y — Madame 
Choquet began : 
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'' Perhaps^ Sir^ you don't iiad your cream 
so good as usual ; upon my word^ 'da no fault 
of my mine : Clara did not come to day, 
and for a very good reason, she has just 
lain-in; poor woman, this is her seventh; 
'tis her husband's present every nine months 
whether he is at home or abroad* But good 
often comes out of evil. Madame Dumonl^ 
the notary's wife, has given her her child to 
nurse. You'll ask why so rioh a woman does 
not nurse her child at home ; this was her m^ 
tention, but it is not on account of any suspfr» 
cions in the bead of her husband, because 
Colonel Dorfeuil, Madame Dumont's cou* 
sin, who had his arm broken [^in Germany 
last year, has come to reside with them tiU 
it is healed ; so far is that from being the 
case, that M. Dumont has caused the child, 
whom he is not very fond of, to be sent out 
to nurse. Perhaps he is not wrong, bat 
you'll say the world is so wicked ! 

^' That's what I said the other day to the 
, portress who told me the story — ^My dear 
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Madame Barbotin/' said I, '' if you'U at« 
tend to me, look after your gate, and ne« 
▼er mind wlnt passes among tke lodgers; 
but this good woman can't resist it, she 
Éaifist gossip. Heaven knows there is no 
want of subjects in the house she lives in; 
it is so large-^fifteen families ! gOOirancS; 
at% penny in the pound, without reckoning 
Christmas-boxes * * ♦ *. There are very few 
such doors in Paris. Heaven grant Madame 
Barbotin may profit more by my advice, 
fhan Madame Badureaii, portress at M4 
Beaubois ! 

•• That woman was really the Gazette of 
the parish. Not a single thing was done in 
the house, with which she did not acquaint 
her neighbours. But for her, who would 
ever have known that M. Beaubois owes 
bis place solely to the interest of his wife ? 
She was thought to have come of a good 
fiimiiy, and behold ye, I find she was a 
dancer in Germany, where she had been 
the ' ruin of, I don't know how many 
Barons. She must have ruined a great 
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number to make a fortune. She has 
made hers and M . Beaubois^ who was 
in want of a security to get him the 
place he solicited^ married her without ex- 
amining any further than her strong box. 
Fine news ! Such a thing was never heard 
of. The portress learned the history through 
a brother of the lady's/ a fine boy who fell 
in her path one mornings and who was sent 
away pretty quickly^ as you may very well 
guess. They prociired a custom-house 
officer's place for him at the other end of 
the worldy and paid all his travelling ex- 
penses. Some people say he really was 
her brother^ and some say he was no more 
her brother than you or I. It is nothing to 
me, and as the proverb says, ^ Every one 
for themselves, and God for us all.' 

'' There has been so much talk about 
this foolish portress, who was turned away 
for spreading scandalous reports, that she 
)ias never been able to get another situation, 
and is now living upon her daughter Ma^ 
ciette, who is nursery-maid tq a Senaton 
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She is a pretty girl^ I had her with me two 
years as an apprentice. She was to have 
been married last year to a charcoal factor 
at Port St. Nicolas An excellent business^ 
where one knows nothing ! 

The young man ifiade at least a hun- 
dred Louis a year. The match went off; 
but whose fault was it? Why her mother's. 
She permitted her daughter to go one Sun- 
day to la Chaumière^ alone with her intend- 
ed. A young girl of eighteen^ without ex- 
perience ! She did not know the difference 
between the night before marriage^ and the 
day after; not that I mean to say 
Heaven forUd»*^— But certainly in my time 
girls were married, and before they went to 
Paphos, to Tivoli, or to Chaumière. Batls 
Champêtres have ruined every thing. 

** It is very true, city balk arc now not 
much better. Witness twenty pretty Misses 
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that I could mentioD, who never fail to at- 
tend every one^ and are not married a bit the 
more for that: Inaiiienol|ody,butieewfaat 
has happened to your ne^bour'a daughter* 
She will one day be rich : she is now pietty. 
For thes^ ten years she has been called the 
best dancer in Fari&; she has danced with 
all the young men of the capital : how ma- 
ny offers of marriage has she bad? Not a 
single one ; and why ? Becaiiae thrf av«Nd 
girls who dance too well; because it costM 
wmore to take a wife five or six times a year 
IQ a ball, than to keep ^ two duUrcu; be* 
cause the love of dancing doea not agree 
with the cares of hcMise-keeping, without 
mentioning many other reasons^ which you 
can. very easily divine/' 

Madame Choquet made a pause here^ 
and as ûïê perceived I vras about to take 
advantage of it ^ edging in a word, << I 
beg pardon for interrupting you/' continued 
she, " but I must ask permission to le^ve 
you a little eaAer te-dagr than usual 1 
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bave not a tnoment to lose. I am going to 
a wedding, if you must know ♦ ♦ *. Yes, 
lieally to a wedding ! Did you never ob- 
serve a young girl who sometimes come» 
widi me, little Henrietta, the daughter of 
a master butcher a few doors from us. One 
of lliQ richest in Paris. He might have 
done as many others do, who have not half 
his fortune, placed his daughter in a smart 
boarding schocrf, given her masters, and in 
a word, have made a fine lady of her ; but 
Courtois had some good sense ; he had his 
daughter taii^ht to read and write, and [dae- 
ed her with me to learn needlework. These 
two years that she has left me, she has been 
at the head of her father's house, and keeps 
his books as well as the best of eierks covht 
do. With her twettt^ yelrs, her pretty 
features, and her crowns, Henrietta has 
not, as you may very well believe, wanted 
admirers. She has refos^, that is to say, 
herfsAer has refused for her, a notwy's 
derk, a cleA in Ae cttstoms, a hmp-eon^ 
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tractor^ and a grocer in La Rue de la Ver* 
rerie, who counted on her portion to re- 
store his credit. M. Courtois has cast his 
^es on the son f»t a cattle dealer of Poissy • 
After the nuptials^ the good man will leave 
his shop to thie children, and retire to his 
farm in the Pays d*Auge, ii^here, by way of 
doing somethings he will occupy himself 
in fattening oxen. .. 

*^ To day is the betrothing ; I must not 
fail to be there. I have made the bride's 
linen : it is worth seeing : all in dozens, and 
so good^ and so fine! Thé father _has 
spared no expense. The young man is a 
strapping good-looking lad* He has made 
two campaigns, but this has not prevented 
him from providing a substitute, for whom 
be has paid twcr thoosand crowns. 

'^ I must leave you to go and [dress the 
bride, — I understand «uch things a little,---! 
have not been, a lady>'s maid for npthing. 
There will be some talk about ;die nuptial 
feas^ . I asaivre you : a jiundrod ^cQvers at tl^ 
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Feu Etemel on the Boulévart du Jardin de 
Plantes. I know many folks in this part of 
the world who will not be very well pleased 
at this marriage. It is enough that things 
are well done - to excite the spleen of the 
envious. Already satirical venes are writ- 
ten upon it. I have some of them in my 
pocket. One says that good-man Courtois, 
will hardly know himself in a merry making; 
that it is a long while since he has treated 
hb customers ; and a thousand other such 
foolish pleasantries, which don't prevent 
his being a very good fellow, very service- 
able, and one .whose only fault is that he 
bestows his kindnesses in the wrong place* 
I know something of him ; he has just rais« 
ed my rent, and at the same time has for- 
bidden the goods of an old musician to be 
sold who lives above me in his house, and 
who owes him five or six quarters. Whence 
comes such a preferenee i Because I am 
worth something, and the other has not a 
sixpence. But why hasn*t he a sixpence? 
Because, instead of attending to his scho« 

TOL. III. I4 
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larS) since the death of his mfey he passes 
all^his time at coffee-houses playing at do- 
minos. For it is well said, that a woman is 
the treasure of a house * * * *•" 

The tongue of Madame Choquet is like 
a eoach wfaee)^, which inflames and heats 
by the rapicttty of its motion. The more • 
she speaks the HMMre she warms^ and the 
less possible it is to foresee the termination 
of, or to stop such a torrent of words :*-but 
fortuaateLy for me and .for the ceremony 
which awaited her, my servant came in as 
usudi, and hastily interrupted her in the 
middle of her harangue j he knows as well 
aa myself the danger to which we are ex- 
posed* by permitting her to finish it. 

Madame Choquet, after addressing me 
widi the customary final question, '^ Is there 
any thing more I can do fur yoUy Sirf* re- 
tired, dropping me a very low courtesy, and 
leaving me well convinced that if (as some 
learned man says) a woman's tongue is her 
sword, she was full as well qualified to give 
lessons in feiiciiig as her husbands 
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THE EGOTISTS. 

Moil 
Moi! dis-je, et c'est assez. 

CoBir. Médée. 

Myself t Myself! I say, and that's enougb. 

Ihere exist in nature two opposite 
forces» denominated centripetal and cen* 
trifugal, whose laws, discovered by Huy- 

L t 
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gens, and applied by Newton, govern the 
physical world. The first of these forces 
carries forward all bodies in motion^ to 
wards one common centre ; the second re* 
pels them from it : the harmony of the uni- 
verse results from the happy combination 
of these two powers. The same theory 
may be applied to the organization of the 
social system. Patriotism and Egotism sup- 
ply the functions of the central forceai: the 
one seeks to assimilate itself with the pub- 
lic interest^ from which the other as con- 
stantly endeavours to abstract itself. The 
happiest society is that wherein the equili- 
brium betwixt these two impulses^ is best 
established. 1 advance this proposition 
without considering the immediate inference 
which may be deduced from it^ or the man- 
ner in which it may be applied to the time 
and country in which we live. 

It is unjust^ in my opinion^ that Egotists, 
the breed of whom (not to say the family) 
increases to such an alarming exten^ should 
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affect to consider Montaigne as their patron. 
The author of the Essays did not hesitate to 
avow^ that he belonged to that sect of fimi- 
able idlers who make happiness consist in 
that repose of body^ that tranquillity of 
soul, which their master, Epicurus, assigns 
to his indolent deities. — ^Montaigne himself 
informs us, that his proper employment, in 
this life, was to live in careless relaxation, 
idly rather than busily ; but how can we 
accuse hiin of egotism who, of all writers 
has spoken best on friendship, because he 
described what he felt ? Of all the pas- 
sions, of all the sentiments of which the 
human heart' is susceptible, friendship is 
perhaps the only one which precludes 
egotism. To love, is in some degree to 
change one's existence,-— it is to live in an^ 
other, for another ; it was not (adds Mon- 
taigne, in speaking of his union with la 
Bdetie,) any particular impulse which &- 
termined me, it was an undescriVable quin- 
tessence of all, which having possessed itself 
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qf my will, led it to incorporate, and to 
lose itself in her*s» 

The reputation of egotism^ whichhas been 
confeiTed on this philosopher^ has the same 
foundation as his glory* , Those Essays 
have been condemned^ while admired, in 
which he talks to his readers about his per- 
son, his predilections, his diseases, his vir- 
tues, and his defects. Montaigne has pro- 
posed for his object the study of the human 
heart, to be more certain in his observati- 
ons, he made them on himself; he speaks 
of his vices and his merits with the same 
freedom ; he frequently exhibits himself as 
a proof, but never as an example. 

It has frequently been attempted, but al- 
ways without success, to introduce the 
egodst on the stage. Fabre, who has paint- 
ed him in the most odious colours in hia 
Philinte (which b not that of Molière, 
whatever may be said), has given this per- 
sonage but a secondary rank, and only em- 
ploys him to relieve the beautiful character 
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of Alcesle. Barthe, though possessing much 
wit^ has produced bat a mediocre comedy 
on the same subject; Cailhava has been 
equally unsuccessful^ and the Egotist yet 
remains to be pourtrayed : it is unfortunate 
that we should want painters for such a 
picture, at an «poch so prolific in models. 
In reading the works of Port-Royal, we 
know not which most to admire, the vast 
acquirements of these pious ecclesiastics, 
or their affecting modesty. In considering 
that thesis immortal productions, emanatiag 
from this school of taste and reason, were 
presented to the public with a respectful 
deference, it is impossible to refrain from 
laughter at the doctorial pomposity so of- 
ten affected by the journalists of the day, 
without any other title to the confidence of 
their readers than the -impertinent mono- ' 
gram affixed to their articles î Who can help 
laughing at their eternal repetitionv of, / 
knoWy Isuspecky I contend, and lifglrm. Ah 1 
gentlemen, the Pascals, Arnaults, Nicolles, 
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and Lancelots^ said modestly : '^ We helieoe, 
it is otir opinion.^' They thought the custom 
of speaking to the public in the first person^ 
proceeded from that principle of ridiculous 
vanity, which they had proscribed under 
the name of . Egotism (an energetic word 
with which they enriched our language). 
Pascal goes yet farther^ he pretends *^ that 
a christian ought to avoid altogether the 
me of the pronoun I; that the slightest 6b» 
trusion of personal importance is alike in* 
compatible with christian humili^ and the 
laws of politeness,^' It must be acknow- 
ledged, that in this respect at least, we 
have never been less religious or less polite 
than at present. 

During a long time, the revolution has 
been the emissary which we have charged 
with the full weight of our iniquity: of 
all the evils for which it has been made 
responsible, that of having augmented the 
number of egotists, has been, perhaps the 
most fully confirmed. Those who acted in 
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it, as well as those who suffered, seem to 
have learned, as a general maxim, that the 
most certain resource is that which is found 
in one's self; and the devotion best recom- 
pensed, that which we cherish towards 
our own persons. How many, at this 
time profess aloud that they regulate their 
conduct on this ungenerous principle, which 
many indeed, have acted on before, but 
which at least, they did not so openly 
avow. 

I was once acquainted with a M. d'Ar- 
geville, an officer of dragoons, who lived 
very pleasantly among his comrades, with- 
out any other secret, than that of neither 
conferring or receiving a favor from any 
person whatever. Nature had not made 
him an egotist ; he had become so, by sys- 
tem, in consequence of two or three un- 
lucky adventures, which appeared to him to 
have equally originated in the integrity of 
his heart : he had lost his best friend, by 
having rendered him an essential service in 

l5 
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lending him an essential sum, which her 
was unable to reclaim but by quarrelling 
with the borrower. In attempting to arbi- 
trate one affair of honor, he made himself 
two ; from one of his adversaries he receiv- 
ed a wound which confined him six months 
to his bed^ he killed the other, and was, in 
consequence, obliged to quit his country 
for two years. Some other misfortunes of 
the sanie kind had sufficed to extinguish his 
natural benevolence : in order to destroy 
these feelings, he had adopted principles to 
which he so firmly adhered, that he would 
neither have lent a crown to his brother, 
nor have uttered a word to save the lives of 
two of his comrades : he frequently repeat- 
ed that, ^^ in this world it was necessary to 
centre oneself within a circk jof not more 
than two feet diameter/* 

It is painful to reflect that one of our 
most celebrated wits and distinguished phi- 
losophers,— that . Fontenelle, whose long 
lifemust^ of all others^ have furnished a 
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train of experience in the human heart ; it 
is painful; I say^ to think that this so cele- 
brated man, was tainted, or rather conta- 
minated with egotism, to such a degree as 
to have sanctioned, under his name, that 
anti-social aphorism, that there is no perfect 
happiness mthout a callous heart and a 
good stomach. This expression, which 
might have . escaped the ingenuity of an 
egotist, or even the caprice of a philanthro- 
pist, could not have acquired a dangerous 
authority, except in the mouth of a man 
whose brilliant and fortunate career sup- 
plies in the opinion of many persons but a * 
long commentary on it. 

Among the famous egotists of the last 
age, we cannot forget the Marchioness 
Deffaut, who during the last month of the 
life of her old friend, the President He- 
nault, passed all her evenings with him.— - 
She made her appearance at Madame de 
Forcalquier's ; every one concluded that 
the president was better, but on his health 
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being inquired after, ^^ AlasP^ said she, " 1 
had the misfortune to lose him this morning, 
or you would not have seen me here.^ 

Every one knows the reply made by 
Colardeau, when dying, to his friend 
Barthe, who requested his opinion on his 
comedy of the Selfish Man, which he came 
to read at his pillow, ** You may add an 
excellent trait to the character of your 
principal personage,^ replied Colardeau, 
** say that he obliged an old friend, on the 
eve of his death, to hear him read afioe-^ct 
comedy.^* 

I should compose a book, instead of a 
paper, did I attempt to trace, even in 
outline, the different portraits of egotism, 
for which society, through all its gradations, 
suppËçg me with models. I shall confine 
myself to one only, which I have accu- 
rately observed, and which appears to me 
to have attained perfection, or rather to 
have reached the ideal deformity of a de- 
fect, to which I kuow few vices which are 
sot préférable. 
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Saint-Chaumont has arrived at the age of 
forty, without having formed an idea, or 
felt one sentiment estranged from his own 
person. In order to give full force to that 
expression. 

Que le Moi dans sa bouche a plus d'une syllabe. 
Mytelfi vith him, exceeds a single word. 
He always takes care to couple it with I; 
I, myself f begin all his phrases ; he knows 
no evils but those which he feels, no grati- 
fications but those which he enjoys : if he 
is abroad, and it rains ? the shower, he is 
convinced, falls only for him; is he on 
foot in the streets ? he cannot conceive why 
carriages are tolerated; is he in a carriage? 
he complains of the rigour of the police, 
vvhich does not allow foot-passengers to 
be run over with impunity ; all his actions^ 
thought^, and opinions, are so many 
answers to those questions which he con- 
tinually addresses to himself: ^^ What iti' 
corvoenience will it occasion me ? What 
advantage shall I derive from it? In what 
way can it serve me ? 
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Saint-Chaumont has, in the wcM^ld, the 
reputation of an honest man : what then i» 
the value of bis word ? One of his friends 
came to advertise him, one evenings that he 
should have occasion for him at seven 
the next mornings on an aiffair in which his 
entire fortune^ his happiness, and that of his 
family, depended. The appointment i» 
precise, and one half-hour of delay will an- 
nihilate all his hopeSé Saint-Chaumont 
promises to be exact ; but he never gets up 
until nine o'clock : he runs a risk of discom- 
posing liimself for the whole day, by an 
infringement of any of his habits. At eight 
he (is still in bed : his friend arrives, presses^ 
conjures him ; he rises, but he never goes 
out fasting ; his physician has interdicted 
him from it, on penalty of a frightful head- 
ache : he must fortify himself against the 
cold ; puts on wrappers, double waistcoats, 
and stuffs his ears with cotton : he sets out, 
gets into a coach, arrives ; the affair was 
terminated two hours ago ; the ruin of his 
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friend is completed. '* What !" says Sainl- 
Chaumont^ ^' it was really a great pity ta 
make one get up so early !'* 

Last year live were visiting together in the 
country ; one evening, the son of the mas- 
ter of the house, taking a walk in the park, 
fell into an empty well, the top of which 
they had neglected to cover, and dislocated 
his ancle. The gardener announced the 
accident; some ran to assist the young 
man, others prepared a mattrass in the 
saloon to receive him. On this mattrass 
Saint-Chaumont sunk down in a swoon; 
several pressed found him, administered 
hartshorn, and his spirits began to revive. 
Some one, who mistook the cause of this 
fainting-fit, thought to tranquillize him by 
assuring him that the accident was less 
serious than had been imagined, that the 
youth had not broken his leg. " Ferygood/^ 
said he, *' but 1 am not the less shocked at 
the danger I have run; 1 was yesterday 
evening walking in the same place, and the 
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very same accident might have happened to 
myself,^' 

These two characteristic traits of a per- 
fect egotist, render it unnecessary that I 
should exhibit him in less important parti- 
culars ; at table^ either at home or abroad, 
always helping himself to the best dishes ; 
at the play^ always occupying the best 
place in the box^ without regard to age, 
rank^ or even sex ; in the drawing-room, 
standing in front of the chimney, monopo- 
lizing the fire, perfectly regardless of the 
inconvenience occasioned by its privation 
to others. At whatever time, in whatever 
attitude, we obfi(erve him, we find him 
always occupied with himself when awake, 
and dreaming of himself when asleep. 

If my readers desire to see a finished 
picture of egotism, they will find it in the 
following fablb, by M. Arnault, fa which a 
most ingenious comparison is expressed 
with great conciseness, energy, and ele- 
gance : 
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LE COLIMAÇON. 

Sam amif, comme sans famille. 
Ici-bas vivre en étranger ;« 
Se retirer dans sa coquille 
Aa signal du moindre danger ; 
S'aimer d'une amitié sans bornes, 
De soi seul emplir sa maison ; 
En sortir, suivant la saison, 
Four faire à son prochain les cornes ; 
Signaler ses pas destructeurs 
Par les traces les plus impures ; 
Outrager les plus tendres fleurs 
Par ses baisers ou ses morsures ; 
Enfin chez soi, comme en prison. 
Vieillir, de jour en jour plus triste : . 
C'est l'histoire de l'Ëgotiste, 
Et celle du Colimaçon. 



THE SNAIL. 



With friends, with family unblest, 
Condemu'd alone to dwell ; 

If danger's least alarm molest, 
He shrinks within his cell. 
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Sole tenant of his narrow walls ; 

His self-esteem profound ; 
He issues when the season calls 

To join the insects round. 

Impure his track, he winds his way 
Among the sbruhs and flowers ; 

The fairest his selected prey, 
He taints them or devours. 

Grown old, like captive mop*d and wan» 

Forlorn at home he lies : 
Thus, snail-like, lives the selfish man» 

And like a snail he dies. 

In this charming fable^ every line is a 
thought; a thing worth remarking at a time 
when ideas are so unusual and verses so 
abundant* 
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THE PAINTERS STUDY. 

.... Kec desilies, imitator in artium. 

HoR. Art. Poet. 

Do not pique yourself on too scrupalons an 
limitation • 

T^HE \vord Artist is of modern creation^ 
at least in the sense in which it is employed 
at present : it is useful and convenient ; it 
applies extremely well^ and generally, to 
all professors of any art whatever; but in 
these latter times we have strangely per* 
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verted it. In the course of a revolution 
which tended to equalize^ or rather to an* 
uihilate all distinctions^ it has been made a 
synonyme to the term artizan: it now 
$erves, by courtesy, to designate the condi- 
tion of a multitude of persons, who have 
Dot the slightest pretensions to it. M* 
Gérard is a painter, M. Houdon is a sculp- 
tor, M. M èhul is a musician, M. Talma 
is a tragedian ; Messrs. so and §o, the de- 
corators of Chinese recesses, the third vio- 
lin in the orchestra of l'Ambigu, the noble 
father of the troop of Montargis, are all 
artists. It is useless to' dispute merely 
about words ; but when words have a dan- 
gerous influence on things, it becomes 
necessary to restrict their application. The 
facility with which this title of artist is con- 
ceded to all who arrogate it, contributes 
more than we imagine to augment that 
crowd of young people of both sexes, who 
after having vegetated some years in the 
classes and painting-rooms of the Academy, 
leave it with a title which they choose 
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rather to retain without profit and without 
honour, than to descend from by applying 
themselves to some useful occupation, bet- 
ter suited to their abilities. Thence come« 
that multitude of daubers, whose framed 
and glazed specimens diversify the arcades 
of the Palais-Royal ; thence that swarm of 
unfortunates, who are obliged to skulk in 
the suburbs, who speculate on the sale of 
a romance or a waltz, and who attend the 
season for balls, of which they compose the 
orchestra, as their sole resource to pay their 
lodgings, and discharge their tailor's bilL 
I met the other day, at the sale of M. de 

L *s pictures, the young St. Charles, 

the son of an eminent watchmaker. He 
recollected and accosted me. In remind* 
ing me that I had formerly introduced him 
to M. Vien, he brought to my recollection 
that the restorer of the French school had 
often assured me that this young man 
could never succeed in painting ; and that 
I bad more than once strongly recommend* 
ed him to betake himself to that employ* 
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ment which had rendered his father respect- 
able. Tormented by his ambition for the 
vocation of an artist, he paid no regard to 
idy advice^ and tqok at his own expellee a 
journey to Rome : whence he had returned 
about four years. Judging, probably, that 
the meanness of his habit could give me no 
very brilliant idea of his finances, he took 
great pains to assure me that he was the 
most fortunate man in the world, and made 
me promise to come and see him. 

I found him in one of the garrets of the 
Palais-Royal ; he presented his wife to me, 
a young villager, he informed me, from the 
province rfe Caux. I confess, I could not 
help forming a different conclusion respect* 
ing her origin. Every thing, in this miser- 
able retreat) bore the appearance of disor- 
der and of poverty, which a varnish of 
luxury rendered still more insupportable. 
To divert my attention from the noise and 
sight of a couple of dirty children, who 
were fighting with a dog in this «mall 
chamber, which served at once for a kit- 
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chen and a study, the artist requested me 
to remark the magnificent coup-d'œil which 
he should enjoy, he said, if some good in- 
cendiary (by disencumbering him of an 
opposite house of seven stories high) would 
remove the only obstacle to the finest pros^ 
pect imaginable. He at last shewed me 
his.pictures and designs, neither of which 
contradicted the prediction of M. Vien ; 
all, nevertheless, were chefs-d'oeuvre in the 
eyes of their author, who only waited for a 
peace with England, to transport this pre- 
cious collection to London, where he anti- 
cipated a certain fortune. ^' In the mean 
time," he said, ^^ he lived as an artist, 
proudly struggling with the inconveniences 
which sometimes assailed him, and sub- 
mitting without shame to the necessity 
which even obliged him to degrade his 
noble pencil, by painting the petty figure of 
a travelling lemonade-merchant, or the ple- 
beian profile of a toyman of the gallery des 
Bans Enfans" It was now too late to 
attack his resolution. What, therefore. 
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could I do better than commend his phi* 
losophy ? 

On quitting this artist, I went to visit a 
painter, in order to measure at one coup- 
d'oeil the immense distinction between 

them. M. N , after having gained the 

grand prize, and made the tour of Rome, 
where the finest models had matured his 
talents, has returned to his own country, 
and announced himself by a chef-d'œuvre. 
This young man is gifted with one of those 
intellects, glowing with genius and preg« 
nant with imagination, whence issue those 
poetic creations which take possession 
of the heart, without even appealing to the 
ordeal of the judgment. His rivals ap« 
plauded his success, the government en- 
couraged him by giving him important com- 
missions, and the prettiest women of Paris, 
to whose preference he is not insensible, 
contend for the privilege of supplying mo- 
dels for his pencil. ' , 

M. N—— resides in the faubourg St. 
permain^ in a small house, which he hgs 
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himself decorated with great taste, and of 
which his paiqting-room occupies the prin- 
cipal part: it is truly a sanctuary of the 
arts, where disorder reigns without confu- 
sion : canvasses and sketches are disposed 
on the easels, beautiful casts after the 
antique, among which we recognise the 
torso of the Vatican, the heads of the 
Apollo and of the Antinous, are ranged in 
gradation ; armour, and modem arms, with, 
draperies of different kmds are thrown on 
a circle of chairs, in the midst of which 
stand two long figures, one representing a 
knight of the* fourteenth century, armed at 
all points; the other, an elegant French- 
woman of the nineteenth, in a costume 
which combines the grace of the antique 
with the charm of modern fashion. A small 
library, supported by Egyptian pedestals, 
contûnstwo or three hundred select vo- 
liMg»es, amcfig which we remark, in the 
first range, the works of I^eonardo da 
Vinci, of the Abbé Dubos, of Winkelman^ 
of MontfauGon, the ruins of Herculaneum^ 
vox. III. M 
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&c. Delille takes his place in his quality 
of pfictorial poet ; and Le Sage^ Fielding, 
Richardson, and La Bruyère, are not for- 
gotten, as the painters of manners. 

The historic painters of France have 
disdained^ during a long time, te exercise 
tiieir talents on portrait. Mr. N. does 
Mit consider himself degraded in exercising 
^t branch of the art which enhanced the 
iieputation of Vandyke, of Titian, and even 
of Raphael himself. His study was Hied 
with portraits, the greater number of whieb 
remained for a partial re<4ouching ot the 
draperies, a part of his employaient which 
he consigns to his pupils. 

The first which attracted my attention 
represented a member of the mayorality; 
whose figure was not decidedly ignoMe, 
nor announced a man absolutdji imbecSe: 
the original of this portrak had come to 
town for the purpose of obtaining the post 
of a Counsellor of the prefecture, and he 
was anxious tb compensate the loss of his 
silver wand, by the addition of an embroi* 



dery of bluç isilk. to bis cloajc ; ^oreQver^ as 
Monsieur the CoAhs^Uor ¥^as iliiUing to 
perpetuate to his family the remembrance 
of bis former dignity, lie lût <m the. expé- 
diât of having his scarf paiuted on tho 
back of the elbow chair in which ^e wuB 
«ittDg. ' 

. «This swfcgect,': s^d M. N ■ — ', 

shewing me aiK>ther portrait^ « bas occa* 
aioned nie excessite embarrassment. The 
original is ^ foreigir petit-maHre, whom two 
or three simpletons have rendered popular 
m Paris, during some yeeks past . We 
have had ei^t graud consultations to dis-' 
cover some method of exhibiting at once 
tbe order of $t. Wladi^iir and the 4hafaa- 
berlain's key, with wluch this hyperborean 
Lovelace is decorated* The probkn^ you 
will allow, must have been suflieieJt&tly dif« 
ficult ; since ooe is worn behind, on the 
left ttdex^the other in front, Qn the right; 
I have decided the diffio»lty, as you see> by 
phidng before my model| a glluifS . à la 
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Psyche, nvhich presents him at the -same 
time in a doublé aspeet." 

While we were engaged in this amusing 
review, the clock struck twelve ; the hour 
at which our. Apelles commenced bis 
siltings. 

I was about to withdraw : '' Wait a nio* 
ment/' said he^ ^^ I expect smne originals 
who are worth knowing ; ycu may have the 
pleasure of seeing and hearing them, by 
stepping into this cabinet, from which you 
may retire whenever you please, by the 
door which leads to the little stair-case.-^A 
carriage stops at the door ; those are the 
models of a Aimily-^picture, the head of 
which is M. le Baron Coquard de la Gli- 
vaudière; I shall say nothing to you, either 
of his rank or his talents : hear, see, and 
judge for yourself." 

From the centre of my observatory I saw 
advance, or rather roll into the room, on 
immense rotundity, surmounted with a 
human head: this was M. the Banm: the 
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Baroness was one of those personages who 
would not disparage a company of grena- 
diers» Her figure was regularly insipid; 
her arms bony, her feet large, and her 
bosom flat. NeverthelesSi I should not be 
surprised if she passed in the world for a 
fine woman. Her two children were of 
sufficiently amiable appearance, being but 
slightly equipped with the masculine graces 
of their mother. 

" Here we are," said the Baron CoquaM 
(at he gave his mtchourat and his lady's tip- 
pet to ^servant in a bran-new livery) ^' but 
be quick Sir; when people pay ad I do, they 
have a right to expect to be served bo^ 
well and expeditiously." — " Let us set about 
composing the groupe," replied M. N— , 
'' have you any particular ideas on this sub- 
ject ?" — ^< Ideas ! I have a thousand ; btit I 
give the prefaTiènce to the most simple of 
them. You shall paint me in my park, 
fishing with a rod and line in my great 
basin; and you must take particular care 
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to shew giie of the Ivipg» of my house. I 
shall bring you a plan of il: hu% abdve all 
thing9) l«l the water I am fishing in be as 
clear as crystal; I have a pactici^u^ reason 
for it. j^B<) you. Madam — I wish to 
be painted at the foot of Mount Veauvius^ 
at the moiBent of an eiut^tion^ explakiiii^ 
^at inexplicable pb^nottienoa to my .chil- 
dren^^'lis an historical fact," — " Very well, 
but how am I to paint in the same picture 
Madam the Baroness at the foot of Vesu- 
yius ai^ Monsieur the Baron, on'the border 
of ki^ baain, in his estate at Bée ? We 
bave^like the dramatisls^ our three unities, 
and that of place is what we are least per- 
mitted to violater"-»-^' With good perspec- 
tive/' replied M« Co^piard, ^' you may do 
anything.. Make what: .arrangements you 
please/ J jsbaU not give up. my maoubn."-^ 
'' At)^ X stick to Vesuvius/' <^tfaid the kdy. 
** { see but one mode of reconcifing. these 
things f :I will ptint Madame in a suminer-* 
house (OKI the briuk of the canal «in which 
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Monsieur is^ fishing) and shewing to her 
children a coloured print of Vesuvius^ in 
\vhich they shall be all three represented 
conformably to historical fact." " Very 
good !" cried the Baron, " folks will be 
puzzled to make out the meaning of it T' 

After half an hour's sitting, which ena- 
bled the painter to prepare his sketchy the 
financial baron departed, resigning his place 
to an author, who sat for his portrait^ in or- 
der to have it engraved as a frontispiece to 
AQ ancient edition of Plutarch, wh^ch he 
had encumbered with insignificant annota- 
tions. This ridiculous pedant, well known 
for his fatuity and his putre-cuidance, felt 
convinced that his image in copper-plate 
would have a marvellous effect at tha 
head of an assemblage of illustrious men. 

A young lady now made her appear- 
ance, whom I should have taken for the 
model of Gerard's Psyche, if the ravishing 
expression of her large blue eyes had nqt 
apprised me tliat love bad already passed 
through thecn. I could qot cease skdmir- 
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ing the delicacy of her figure, the blooming 
freshness of her complexion, a thousand 
graces already formed, and others just ex- 
panding. The painter surpassed himself; 
the portrait, now nearly finished, approach- 
ed the perfection of the original. After 
this beautiful creature had sate some mi- 
nutes: "My husband," said she, with a 
timid and embarrassed air, " intends com- 
ing to-morrow to fetch my portrait ; I re- 
quest. Sir, that you will find some pretext 
to detain it, and make a copy of it, which I 
design" (her voice became less firm)— 
*' For a friend whom you wish to surprise ?" 
continued the painter rapidly.-—" Yes, 
Sir, one of my earliest friends." — " We 
are accustomed to these litde secrets of 
friendship ; and on your's, you may be per- 
fectly easy."—" I request. Sir," added she, 
with more confidence, " that the copy be 
80 like the original portrait that it may be 
mistaken for it" — *^ It will be mistaken for 
it. Madam ; I engage it will be mistaken 
for it," M. N uttered these last 
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^ords Math a peculiar smile, and a blush in 
the joung lady's cheek, explaued to me the 
malignity of it. 

The other personages who succeeded to 
the sitting-chair, were without physiog- 
nomy : I s^on left them to contemplate the 
lay^figures. 
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THE NE\l'SMONGEB8. 

Fereaot qui nostra ante nos dizerunt 

Pbov. Lat» 

Perish those who anticipate us m telling the* 
news. • 

Scire tnum nihil est^ nist te scire hoc sciat 
alter. 

Fsasiirs, Sat. K 

It is nothing to know a things unlesa other» 
are sensible that we know it. 

One of the most general and M^himsicat 
propensitiea of the human mind^ is tb« 
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avidity we have for hearing and disséminât- 
ing news : 

Est naturahominum novitatis avida.* 

I recollect to have heard it said by one 
of the noblest and most enterprising cha- 
racters of the last age, " I must have ad- 
ventures, no matter whether bad or good ; I 
can never sleep contentedly unless I am in 
the Gazttte." 

How many persons, with some sincerity, 
might make the same avowal ! This curi- 
osity, witfcout object, and usually without 
profit, exalted in some people to almost 
an habitual mania, constitutes that race of 
newsmongers, which it is necessary, in 
order to dbtinguish accurately, to, divide 
into three classes. The Park Newsmon- 
gers, the Tavern Newsmongers, and the 
Newsmongers of the drawing-room. 
ten nouvellistes de jardin, de Café, et de Salon. 

The first of which, the celebrated Metra, 

* Human nature is eager for novelties.. 
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and the Abbè Trente — Mille^Hommef^ 
were formerly the prototype s, occupies it- 
self exclusively with politics. 

The second embraces politics^ and the 
literature and news of its department. 
The third forms the most eminent class of 
newsmongers ; its farte is every things and 
its jurisdiction without limits. 

Among the numerous successoMi of those 
two accomplished Craeainstes, whom I 
have just mentioned, one of tlie most dis« 
tinguished, is the indefatigable Rigolet 
He is up before seven in ' the morning ; 
after having interrogated his railk-woman 
respecting the force and march of the ene- 
my^ he hastens to the Tuileries to inspect 
the journals: tfiese he reads ffom one end 
to the other, very frequently without per- 
ceiving that he is but repeating the text of 
what he read in the Moniteur the pre* 
ceding evening. The two following hours 
he passes at the Place du Carousel,, wait- 
ing the arrival of the Couriers : by the gal- 
lop of the horsC; by the very altitude of its 
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rideri he has already divined the nature of 
the despatches^ of which he speaks forth-» 
with| with as much assurance as if they had 
been addressed to himself. His ear catches 
a distant report ; it must be the cannon of 
the Invalides ! fortunately the wind blows 
another way, scarcely permitting him to 
hear it, he therefore still retains the hope of 
being able to recount the victory, an- 
nounced by this signal, as a special piece 
of intelligence. He now proceeds to the 
Italian boulevart, to expatiate with two 
other profound politicians, who rendezvous 
there every day at the same hour. Here 
they arrange the principal facts which they 
are to put in circulation during the day ; and 
in order'to avoid the geographical errors, 
jwhich such gentlemen frequently commit, 
they are careful to consult one of those 
maps of the theatre of war, which are sold 
in the print-shops. The crowd surrounds 
them, and Rigolet, a toothpick in his hand, 
and his spectacles on his nose, continues, 
nevertheless, to point oat the points occu- 
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pied by the armies^ and the position which 
each of them ought to take up^ in order 
to avoid an incpvitable deifeat. I wai a wit* 
ness some days since^ of one of those mili- 
tary dispositions, and could not help hint«> 
ing to General 'Rigolet, that he had drawn 
up his army in order of battle in a river^- 
which he had mistaken for one of our great 
roads. Their materials collected, and 
their memory well changed with the names 
of towns and villages, of army «corps and ge* 
nerals, whom they defeat and disperse with 
the greatest facility, our three newsmongers 
in-chief separate and take their stations, 
one at the Luxembourg, another at the 
Palais-Royal,,and the third at the Tuileries. 
This last post, the most important of the 
three, is confided to the redoubtable RigoleU 
At about two o'clock, no matter what wea- 
ther, we are sure of finding him at the 
Petite-Provence, in the midst of a circle 
of old politicians, uttering hi» ran* 
dom and ridiculous xiiscourses on the inter- 
ests of the belligerents, on the cossack^ 
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the aHies, and the levy-en-masse^ and fi« 
guring on tbe table with his umbrella sticky 
the dispositions of a battle which must cer« 
tainly take place in a few days, and of 
which he is the man to announce before*- 
hand all the particfilars, the number of pri* 
soners, of killed, wounded, and missing; 
Notwithstanding the respect in which his 
decisions are held, doubts are sometimes 
suggested as to the authority of his infor- 
mation. On sucb occasions, nothing can 
be more ridiculous than the tone of superi- 
ority he affects, and the êa{)ient and mys* 
tenons air with which he exhibits a letter 
from his son, an army commissary, " who 
ought,*' (adds he, >^th a smile of disdain 
and irony) ^ to kviow the movements of 
the army which he- provisions." If this 
irrefragable authority does not immediately 
silence his opponent, the president Rigo- 
let puts up his spectacles ; coldly salutes 
the company, and marches off, to the great 
mortification of this auditory of fly-catching 
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politicians, who listen to him with their ears 
pricked up and their mouths open. 

Before he returns home to dinner, he 
never neglects to call at the Exchange, and 
in the state of the stocks^ whether high 
or low, he always finds'" fresh confirmation * 
of his intelligence, and a new argument to 
support his conjectures. 

I stept by accident, the other night, into 
a coffee-house at the foot of Pont-Neuf, 
which I had never entered before : (I say 
it with shame, I, who from taste still more 
than habit, pretend to know Paris, at least 
as well as the late Hurtaud, the lexicogra- 
pher, whose dictionary, whatever Louis 
XV. might have said of it, is a very income 
pleie iîiventory of this capital. The Co/e 
Maneury, (so it is called) retains something 
of the gothic, which could not but have an 
agreeable effect to a man of my age ; here 
is neither bronze, gilding, nor crystal ; in- 
stead of granite or mahogany stands, there 
are large oaken tables, with slabs of red 
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marble, and the good banquets of tlie Arras 
tapestries, furnish as heretofore, the inte* 
nor of the apartment ; the bar is occupied 
by a corpulent man, who by his dexterity 
in breaking sugar, seems to have passed at 
least twenty years in that employment* 
The excellent coffee, served with great at- 
tention in cups of old china, which, not- 
withstanding their thickness, contained a 
considerable quantity — altogether contri- 
buted to transport me back; to the days of 
my youth, and the people who surrounded 
me, were calculated to prolong this pleas- 
ing illusion.— I thought at one monient 
that all the old politicians of the arbour of 
Cracomej of the great alley of the PalaU* 
"Royal, and die cellars of Procope, had 
risen to rendezvous at the Café Manoury, 
where I recognized to my great surprise, 
the originals of three little designs which 1 
had bought in the nK>rning of Martinet. 

Being tired of listening to disquisitions on 
the war, I quitted the politician's comer, 
and approached a table where five persons 
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were listening to a sixths with an eagernee» 
of curiosity which exhibited itself in their 
ilgures, in traits more or less ludicrous. 
The oratorical newsmonger was. a furrier 
living in Uie Rue Bertin^Poirée ; before 
I had been advertise^ of it by one of my 
iieighboursi I had divined his profession, 
which indicated itself in hi^ witchourat of 
cotton velvet, doubled with an old fox-skin 
■inr, and in his little sable muff, which be* 
trayed the marjcs, of at least, fifteen years 
service* This parochial newsmonger re« 
lated, without once stopping, (and without 
any other transition than the worda, '^ you 
bring to my recollection/^ addressed to per«> 
aOns who had not opened their mouths,) an 
iaecident which bad happened to one of his 
lodgers, who bad nearly be^i suffocated by 
the fumes of charcoal ; an adventure which 
had occurred the same night in a house in 
the Rue de la Monnuie, where the principal 
lodger returning home to escort a party of 
ladies to the Café Conti^ had mistaken for 
a robber, and given in charge to the watchj 
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8 young man^ a shopkeeper in the neigh- 
bourhood^ Tufho had come to present a bill 
to his wife. 

Our furrier afterwards entertained thé lit^ 
tie assembly with the organization of the 
national guord^ in which he was about to 
be promoted to the rank of a serjeant ; with 
the arrest of a young person who had fur^ 
nished an apartment on ccedit, on the pro- 
mise of a lieutenancy of dragoons ; with 
file bankruptcy of a dealer in earthenware^ 
in Poulies Street, who had nearly three 
hundred pounds on his books ; with a duel 
fought with swords by two water-carriers-, 
and finally with an account of a sermon to 
be preached by a canon of Notre-Dame 
at St. Germains-F Auxerrois during the pas- 
sion week. 

Let us leave these bourgeois newsmongers, 
whose insipid absurdities have so long sup- 
plied food for our theatres^ and celebrate a 
more important personage oS this kind ; my 
readers have already glanced their eyes on 
Cleon. This perhaps is the most com» 
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municative creature in the world : the plea- 
sure of hearing and of telling something 
new, is in his estimation, the greatest gra- 
tification which it is possible for a human 
being to enjoy : he scribbles forty notes a 
day, runs from anti-chamber to anti-cham- 
ber, from toilette to toilette : he goes from 
the Tuileries to the Exchange, from the 
Exchange* to theTortoni Coffee-house, and 
makes more noise in the evening, in a sa- 
loon, with the news he has collected, than 
the public crier in announcing two victo- 
ries. Like a certain quadruped, to whom, 
in his voice and ears, he likewise bears 
some resemblance, he finds an aliment in 
every thing. 

Et brouté également le chardon & la rose. 

Brouzing alike the thistle and the rote. 
He knows of no evil but those things with 
which you are already acquainted, nor of any 
good but that of which it is in his power to 
inform you. He acquaints you with the 
same satisfaction that a province is exposed 
to famine, or diat it is enriched by an ex-* 
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traordinary abundance ; that Lima has been 
swallowed by an earthquake, or that new 
islands have been discovered in the ocean : 
he brings you with the same eagerness, 
the news, th^t your only daughter is safely 
brought to bed, or that your son has been 
wounded in the last battle. He nè^r fails 
to be at the first representation of a new 
piece, and hurries out before the concluai* 
on, in order to be the first to announce its 
success or condemnation. After having 
exhausted all the topics of public interest, 
and displayed all his letters respecting 
them, Cleon commences the chapter of 

anecdotes : Madame N is going to 

take the waters, for a complaint on which 
her physician himself is afraid to pronounce 
decidedly. A court intrigue, (of which he 
was undoubtedly the instrument) will 
shortly involve a charming woman in insur- 
mountable ridicule. — A literary man has 
communicated to him, in confidence, a 
Satire like one of Juvenal, of which, Cleon 
furnished him with the principal traits. A 
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celebrated dancer has changed since yea* 
terday, the cypher on her carriage: it ia 
feared that she will finish at last^ by ex-» 
changing it for a number* — Â won»an has 
been delivered of a child with four jiands, 
in a house wliere a famous critic lies on bis 
death-fced, &c. &c." 

Next to public events, the kind of intel* 
ligence which Cleoû most deUghts to tnlt- 
fie in, is the reputation of womeo ; in thr«e 
evenings, this drawing-rooai Cossack will 
find the means to sacrifice^ without mercy, 
the reputation of thirty mothers of fami- 
lies« 

But in a deficieilCy of other victims, ibis 
magnanimous newsmonger does not hesi« 
tate to acquaint y^u iwith tihe good turns 
done* him by bis own wife; with* the rea« 
4S0«s wbicb iadtice him toex^ditetbe mar*- 
triage of hi» .daughter, » and with the iad»- 
cretion which has occ^aioaed him the loss 
of bift beat friend; iafina, the idea of his 
own death would not bo at all afflicting to 
him, if he could find a^w» iMans which 
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would enable bim to dissemiBate the mouriH 
ful tidings of it himself. 

This character of the newsmonger, which 
has not yet been introduced on our stage^ 
has been sketched in the excellent comedy 
of the School for Scandal, by Sheridan^ 
the English Orator. In this piece, two 
newsmongers relate to the friends of an in- 
jured husband, that he, instead of compro- 
mising his conjugal dishonour by a legal 
process, has fought a duel with his wife's 
gallant: the fact is undoubted; both them 
attest it ; but the one believes that the affair 
was determined with swords; the other^ 
more positive, insists that it was decided 
with pistols. He gives by way of proof, 
the details of the encounter, which took 
place in an apartment. The husband re- 
ceived his adversary's bullet in the middle 
of the thorax, while his ball, less dexte^ 
rously aimed, after missing the lover, struck 
a little bronze statue of Shakspeare, passed 
out at the window, and wounded a post- 
man who was coming up to the house with 
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a letter from Northampton. These gen* 
tietnen had only made a trifling mistake, no 
such combat had taken place ; they are set 
right, by the husband, who assures them of 
it himself, in addressing to the newsmon- 
gers of the r£côle de Médisance, this line 
of our Menteur — 

Les gem que tous tuez le portent asiez bien. 

The perfons you kill are perfectly welL 
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THE DEATH OF THE HERMIT. 

Vizi et quern dederat can am fortaoa peregi. ' 

I ha^e lived; I have finislied the task wbidi 
natare assigaed me. 

1 HE moment is come. I feel that I shall 
not survive this day, and I avail myself of 
an effect of my fever, which supplies my 
blood and spirits with a degree of activity, 
to trace the last lines which will fall from 
my trembling hand. 

VOL. III. N 
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In that hour when we must resign what* 
ever has been bestowed on us^ when no 
source of satisfiiction remains to us, but that 
which results from the good we have done, 
or which we may yet be capable of doing, 
I shall let no thought escape which my 
feelings may have carelessly suggested, 
and which has not been sanctioned by re* 
flection* 

In drawing, about a year since^ the pain- 
ful picture of the departure of la Chaîne^ 
I spokfs of a young 1^0n^ çf prep<^semng 
appearance, whose eyes were suffused with 
temrsx find whose muscles were i» convulsive 
agitation» This young man, whom I may 
Wow hm penmttcd to designate more eiiili- 
citly, was named Râteau, and was former^ 
ly a subaltern in the Parisian Guard. He 
iras îipplicfttedin thç conspiracy of Mallet, 
W aMltompt^ the 9vowed object of which, 
did not jttsIÂfy it9 tem^rUy, 

Condemned to a vorae puaidiment dian 
^^y be wa« sentenced for life to the im* 
famy of the gallies. Let ne ba allowed .^ 
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exert a dying voice in his favour, and to iuh 
voke in his behalf the beoiiSceïicei the jus- 
tice of a prince yiAiose benefits preceded his 
presence, and whom heaven restored to his 
country to repair every injury, and to allé» 
vîate every n^isfortune^ 

^^ Wednesday J 9,2d Jpril, 1814. 

'^The Hermit of la Chaussée-d'Ântinis 
no more: at four yesterday evening, he 
closed his eyesm the sleep of eternity, hav* 
ÎBg attained the age of seventy-three. As 
the Hennit has become by accident a pub- 
lic character, and as his Essays have bad 
Considerable success in the world, I consî- 
dsred it my duty, in quality of kinsman and 
executor, to give some aoQOunt to his 
fiiends^ (among vvbom he always felt pleas- 
ed to reckon his leadersyof the last moments 
of a relative^ whose memory I have to 
nueb reaion lie obcdsh and revere. I 
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imagilicki t likewise, that these details, ia 
-whâch his characteristic discernment may 
be so clearly recognized, vrould not be 
misplaced at the end of his speculations 
on manners» 

^' I was less alanned than I ought to 
have been at the progress of a malady, of 
which my uncle himself had informed the 
public, and the assurances of the physici- 
an had contributed, equally with my own 
observations to disarm any apprehension as^ 
to the results. The Hermit spoke of his 
approaching dissolution with bo much free* 
doni, nay, sometimes with so much gaiety ; I 
remarked so little alteration in his features, 
so little diminution of his moHal or physi* 
cal faculties, that I persisted in believing 
that the idea which exclusively occnpied 
him, was nothing more than the text of one 
of his subsequent Essays* 

'' It was only onSunday last, on finding at 
;his bedHBtde^a notary, to whom he was dic«^ 
tating his will, that I found myself assailed 
with presages, the impression 4)f whidi, i 
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could not controul my feelings «uiGciently 
to conceal — My dear Earnest, (said be with 
a smile full of sweetness) every thing sur- 
prises you, because you do not prepare 
yourself for any thing: call to mind the 
judgment you once passed on Madame 
Lineuil,* and do not give way to immode- 
rate grief, because you have flattered your- 
self with hopes which it was unreasonable 
to indulge. To die, is one of the clauses 
in the contract of life, and I have been for- 
tunate that my hour for its fulfilment has 

m 

been somewhat procrastinated, since it has 
enabled me, before I close my eyes for çver, 
to witness the dawning of a day, which ap« 
peared to be finally extinguished, or which, 
at least, seemed destined never more to 
rise for me. If nature had left to my own 
choice the moment for paying this debt, 
could I have selected a better P I have 
seen, contrary to all probability, the ac- 

* In a preceding number of the Hermit de la 
Chausiée-d'Antin. 



QQmplishnieDt of tbat grand restoratioii 
which is preparing new ages of prosperity 
for my country ; I enjoy in anticipation all 
the advantages reserved for my successorsj 
with the certainty of not becoming a witness 
of the last struggles of amhition, folly^ and 
intrigue ; struggles which may yet be made 
to retard the re*establishment of an order 
of things wJpiere probity and merit will con» 
stitute the only claims to the estimation of 
the country ap4 ib» favour ot the fMÎnce. 
I admire as a,|nan^ Uie mgular example of 
inagnanimity displayed by an Alexander^who 
may truly be denominated. the. great, and it 
is only as a Frenchms^A that I have some 
regrets in contemplating events which mi« 
litate against the glory of my country, 
whose immédiate consequences, perhaps 
will not be unmingled with mortification, and 
whose advantages will not be reaped with- 
out more than one sacrifice^" 

" The physician arrived at the moment 
when my uncle, animated by what be call- 
ed his prophetic spirit, began his course of 
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predictions : he imposed ailence on the nek 
inaD, aad obliged faiip to allow his body 
some repose, forbidding bim to ex^cise 
bis head. The Hermit entrusted me with 
some billets to deliver, and requested me 
to return early the next momiiig. It was 
in vain that I insisted on passii^ the night 
with him ; he would not permit it. 

*^ In the waartaagf notwithstanding aQ my 
diligeiice4 I found myself preceded in my 
visit by Madame L**^ ''^ ^ my uncle's most 
intimate iriehd, of whom he has frequently 
made mention in ^his Essays: her presence 
appeared to have reanimated him, and my 
hopes began to revive. 

^ The morning was serene : the Hermit 
received several visits, read the joumalsr^ 
and introduced himself a discussion on pui»- 
lic afiairsy the consideration of which had' 
exelttsivdy occupied him since the e6m*i 
mencement of his iUness. ' ' ' ^ 

'< It will readily be believed/' saidihe^ 
'^ that my opidions, at this time, ore diii|i<^ 
terested, and that my vidshes are ntuningledi 
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with ideas of personal advantage, ^fhere 
can be no repose, no possible happiness for 
France/ but in the bosom of that monar- 
chical constitution which Montesquieu has 
described with so much eloquence^ and 
whose advantages are practically exempli- 
fied in a neighbouring nation. The Che- 
valier de N contended against this pro- 
position, and spoke in favour of a pure, 
that is to say, an absolute - monarchy, in 
the tone of a man who repeats a lesson, 
half learned, and. who imagines himself 
supporting principles awhile hë is but defend- 
ing his prejudices. 'Ah ! M. le -Chevalier/ 
replied the Hermit to him, ' for heaven's 
sake, do not be more a royalist than the 
King, it is he himself who requests it of 
you — your actions and your exhortation» 
will be vain, the age will take its course, 
and we have no alternative but to go along 
with it ; you will never again be able to per* 
made any one, that despotism, even under 
a good prince, is not the worst of all govern- 
ments. In proportion as tb^ French cbe* 
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ridi the Bourbons, whom the bounty of 
heaven has restored to them, they will find 
a security for their throne, even in the very 
principles which reversed it : this security 
can only emanate from a state of things 
which identifies, in some sort, the nsttion 
with the government; which confirms the 
royal authority, and guarantees public li- 
berty; which places tho independence of 
the tribunals above all fear or influence, and 
which establishes at the samelkn^ Ihe re- 
sponsibility of ministers and the inviolability 
of the monarch. Maintain, above all the 
rest,-~maintain, widi certain legal restricti- 
ons, that liberty of the press, the value of 
which was sufficiently demonstrated by the 
pains which Buonaparte took to suppress 
it. From that day when the right of think- 
ing is repressed, when perhaps a book has 
no chance of appearing without having 
been degraded or mutilated by the censor, 
the debasement of the nation is completed, 
and tyranny no longer knows a limit : thence 
we may date that deluge of absurdities, of 
V5 
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repast/ appafendy in better spirits than we 
hsA seen him a long time, he talked of no* 
thing but the miraculous event of the res- 
toration. The good Hermit drank a glass 
of Burgundy to the health of Louis XVIII, 
and the peace of the world, and requested 
me to sing, during the dessert, some spi- 
rited couplets which had lately been ad- 
dressed to him by an amiable correspondent 
of the Caveau moderne. 

^* Towards six o'clock, my uncle expe- 
rienced a crisis,, which made him request to 
have a few minutes interview with Madame 
L— , alone.—' Rfty years since,' said he 
to her with a smile, ' I should not have ven- 
tured to demand this favour, and you would 
have felt some scruple in granting me a 
tête-â-tête equally innocent: time has 
smgular privileges/ 

** I was recalled in abouLa quarter of an 
hour. Madame L was seated be- 
fore an open secretary, and held in her 
hand a little ebony coffer with steel fasten- 
ings ; with this she withdrew, endeavouring 
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to Stifle her sobbings, and requesting me 
not to quit the patient until her return. 

'' This lady had scarcely left the room 
vrhen my uncle felt another convulsion, less 
violent, indeed, than the former, but which 
terminated in a long fainting fit. 1 called 
the doctor with a cry of terror ; he adopted 
mean» to reanimate his patient, and assured 
me, by way of restormg my spirits, that 
there, was not yet any danger. 

<^ ' The doctor is right,' added the Her- 
mit, who had. heard his last words — ^ there 
is no danger. That evil cannot be very 
formidable, which is the last; and to judge 
by the trial I am about to make, it is very 
easy to die. The soul of an old man es- ^ 
capes easily ; as it was observed by Seneca, 
it is already on the brink of his lips. I con- 
tinue to study myself in these last moments, 
and it is not wkhout satisfaction that I ^d 
myself on the point of ceasing to do wli^t 
I have been engaged in doing so long. Of 
what should I complain ? Is it not as natu- 
ral to die as to be born f and do not all the 
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paths of glory and of fortune terminate at 
this point f In calculating the general term 
of life, I have lived several years at the ex- 
pense of others, I have no longer any rea- 
sonable wish to form, nor any other prayer 
to address to heaven than my Nunc Dimit'^ 
tis. 

<< ' Adieu, my friend,' continue he, in a 
faultering voice, ' we shall see each other 
again to-morrow, I hope^ and you will knaw 
my last intentions/ ' 

*' The next day, Tuesday, the Hermit 
slept, almost without interruption; during 
the ensuing night he was agitated, but with- 
out pain. On Wednesday morning he 
' wrote some lines — those which I have affix- 
ed at the top of this article — I had not closed 
my eyes during three days, and I slept on 
a sofa in an adjoining chamber ; at about a 
quarter past four in the afternoon I wa» 
awaked by Madame L— — ^ who an» 
nounced to me, her eyes overflowing with 
tears, that my uncle was breathing his last; 
he opened his eyes^ turned them on Ma-^ 
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dame L and myself with an expres- 
sion of ineffable tenderness, turned his head 
on the pillow, and died. 

** Ernest de Lall^.^ 
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TH& hermit's testament. 

.. • . • .^ Relinquendem e«t. 

Mart. Ep. 44. 

All must be resigned. 

GThe custom of making \vills must be a 
very ancient one, if we may judge by that 
of Noah, cited by Eusebins, the principal 
ordinances of which have been preserved to 
us in the chronicle of the Monk Cedrenus. 
I know that several authors have contended 
against this right, in virtue of which a man 
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ilisposes of those possessions \vhich can no 
longer appertain to him >vhen he shall have 
ceased to exist. I am of another opinion : 
it appears to me to be a natural and simple 
provision, that we should bestow on others 
the goods we possess, on the condition 
that they shall not take possession of them 
until we ourselves have resigned them, and 
I should have no difficulty in proving diat- 
custom is, in this respect, perfectly in uni- 
son with reason, justice, and morality. 
In. order, as far as possible, to put this last 
act of my will out of the reach of that 
chicane which so* frequently introduces itself 
between two interpretations, I have taken 
the precaution to make what is called an 
olographic testament ; and to ordain as the 
first clause, that whatever donee shall raise 
the slightest difficulty on all, or any part of 
the said testament,* shall forfeit, by that 
act, all advantage resulting from benefac* 
tions made in his favour. Let such a regu- 
lation as this be generally adopted ; let it 
be made an iadispensable preamble in all 
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acts of this nature, and we should prevent 
an infinite number of disgraceful lawsuits^ 
by stopping up llie source of them* Seeing 
that I bequeath to my nejAew, as the mpsl 
valuable part of the inheritance I transnut 
to him, the reputation of an honest man, 
which I have laboured to sustain during 
sixty years, I demand from him tfiat he 
defend it imguilms et rostro, against those 
associations of bravoes, newly re-orgamzed^ 
who attack and maltreat with indiscrinunftte 
ferocity both the dead and the living. 

I declare that I quit this woxid in full 
expectation that I am enterâig cm a better ; 
a thing which must appear excessively pro- 
bable, even to the most incrednloua, at 
least if he bave passed, like me, seventy* 
five in this. 

Nevertheless, as we ought, as far as we 
can, to die in peace, even with those with 
whom we have lived at war, I sincerely ask 
pardon of all the hypocrites I have un« 
masked, of all the intriguers I have ex« 
posed, and <tf ail the fool^ I bave h«ki the 
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misfprtUDe to laugh at,* on my own part^ I 
forgive all who have treated me with envy, 
hatred^ or ingratitude, and all the libellers 
who tormented my life as much as they 
were able ; I say nothing of some faithless 
beauties who caused me much uneasiness 
in my youth; each has, in turn, forgiven 
the other. 

I require that all my • papers, without 
exceptions, shall be transmitted to my old 
friend Charles de L ■ , who, after having 
extracted from them what he shall judge 
worthy of the public, or of a friétid's- port- 
folio, shall himself commit the râtnainder 
to the flames. By this arrangement I 
obtain the right of previously disavowing all 
posthumous memoirs, all inedited corres- 
pondence, and other publications of the 
same kind, winch the gleaners of literature 
may think proper to publish under my 
mrnie. I should do an injustice to my 
friend' in forbidding, by a special interdict, 
the publication of my private letters. We 
have too often protested against that yno* 
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lation of the most sacred of sanctuaries ; 
against that indelicacy which makes the 
public the confidant of our most secret 
affections^ of the unreserved confessions of 
two souls expatiating in mutual freedom, 
to have the slightest apprehension of excit* 
ing that scandal after my death, which is 
attached to the letters of Mirabeau, those 
of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, and many 
others. 

I dp not forbid the compilation of a com- 
plete edition of my works^ if the risk be war- 
ranted by my bookseller and the public ; but 
I insist that my portrait shall not be placed 
at the head of it; that is a species of vanity 
of which certain persons would have cured 
me, granting I had been originally infected 
with it. I please myself with the idea of 
preventing the journalists from diverting 
themselves with the socratic turn of my 
nose, and the Chinese character of my 
eyes* If, notwithstanding, the bookseller 
shall ii^sist on the portrait as an indispen- 
sable adjunct, I beg that the artbt may be 
requested to furnish a costume more con- 
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foraiable to my character than my profes- 
sion. I have often laughed at seeing 
Berlin sighing forth an elegy in a dragoon's 
uniform ; at Gilbert, wielding the lash of 
satire, in a bag-wig; add at Buffon ex* 
plaitdng the mysteries of Nature, in an 
embroidered coat and laced ruffles. 

I expressly forbid my executor to sell 
my furniture by auction. 1 could never 
contemplate without extreme disgust that 
eager crowd of persons; whom a notice 
affixed to a piece of carpet has drawn into 
a house of mourning, into the midst of a 
family in tears, in order to dispute for the 
spoils of the dead. In consequence, I 
direct my nephew to divide between my 
servant Paul and Mrs. Choquet, my house- 
keeper, such of my old moveables as he 
may not reserve for his own use. ■ ' 

1 leave to my nephew in succession, as I 
received it from my uncle, the Prior SAr* 
mentières, my large arm-chair, with ihorocco 
cushions, which he is not to banish from 
his dressing-room, on the penalty of insult- 
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ing the niemoxy of his forefathers : in ^* 
ing himself the habit of reposing on it an 
hour or two every day^ he will be con» 
tinually reminded of some old ideas of 
probity and morality attached to it^ by 
which^ as occasion serves, he may regulate 
his actions. 

I recommend equally to the piety of my 
legatee, the eighteen family portraits which 
I bequeath to him. Many of them are 
from the hands of great masters ; there are 
two by Mignard, three Iby Rigâiud» one by 
RapttXy and four by Latour» If my grand ' 
nephew should ever be tempted, in an hour 
of necessity, to put up his ancestors to sale, 
I recopimend him to read over a cerUdn 
scene in the School for Scandal, which, 
perhaps, may induce him to alter his reso- 
lution. 

I give to the wife of my friend Charles 

de L ^ my portrsdt at length, which she 

has frequently demanded of me, and which 
I was determined to refuse while living ; 
for this reaso% that it is a striking likenessi 
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«nd a monstrpus caricature. Death will 
efface the .ridicule and enhance the value 
of the resemblance. 

Item. I give to Paul all my wardrobe : 
the articles it contains are so plain that he 
may wear them without impropriety, and 
their style is so antique that they may soon 
become fashionable. 

My books are chiefly surcharged with 
notes, and are neither sufficiently rare nor 
curious to tempt the amateurs. If my 
executor should determine on selling them, 
he will be obHged to treat with the second- 
hand booksellers ; by which means I shall at 
least escape that biUiographical celebrity, 
which consists in having one's name ex- 
posed in a iK>llection of catalogues^ by the 
side of those lilheuUfLa Cetu^ Bellangers, 
and other illustrious and unknown worthies, 
who have no other reputation than that of 
their libraries. 

I give to my housekeeper my kitchen 
furniture ; requesting her in return to for* 
give me for having spoken a little freely of 
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her in a discourse, intituled^ the gossipings 
of my housekeeper y which has not yet been 
published^ but which will appear in the last 
volume of my collection of observations. 
I give to the said dame Choquet a portrait 
of the Virgin after Raphael, which she has 
long coveted, and which, as she has 
observed a hundred times, will look ex- 
tremely well at the foot of her bed, between 
her crucifix and her holy-water pot. 

Item. I give her a year's wages. 

I wish that no billets should be sent 
apprising persons of my death ; those who 
are interested in it, will hear of it soon 
enough ; those who are not, have no occa- 
sion to hear it at all. 

I desffe that the ceremony' of my funeral 
may be conducted With the utmost simpli- 
city ; that I may be borne directly jfronxmy 
t>wn house to the church, and from thé 
church to my final abode, without stopping 
the hearse before the theatre du Vaudeville^ 
where I recollect to have had a piece 
brought out twenty years since y nor even 
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before the offiec^ of Ibe Gazette de France^ 
wi^ae i once le«k up fnf literavj resideiiae^ 
lest tfae;y should comiiiaiid àùme one of Û» 
e^EkhUakment to prenounce my fimeral 
pfstion* 

Seeipg dw iastabilhy* ,9t our mbdehi 
cemeteries, and that another has taken po»^ 
96uîoa of libe only placé iol^é bwyiig- 
potûid'oA MMtaitttfé Mfhieh- J bad a wish 

pby sicNMi> tMithvdi si^plied > by • hi». 4ifty 
iDlredttctt lay l^odjfv as pi(0n^tly aspapeiblcf 
to à àuièiùQ, so^thi^ i may be fldtaktodj 
iinmedisltely^ aadinMiout passÂig'àiPMigk 
the gradations of the sepulcWe^> to tke 
eittieombs^wIhiMe I ]»espoke'a plaee^ 1tv\ro 
jFoafs skii^'^ « walk 1 took mtl^ Madame 
de SeÉâtime. Once there> I amreért^ f 
ahalluot be«gi|m ^ilodged i Î have iie^ 
beea fbod of t^novàké I 

'* réeëire that' Papl «Kàyrmgitfin-tiBy be* 
l^ho^V séi^ice, utilesir iie^botiM^Mclbé^^ 
yétii^ to my f ann v» Kt¥mandyt in either 
cede, I g»Fe and bequeaitb to him aipeâdidU 
TOL. in. a '^ 
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<^ dOO fsancB, beskks. âOO francs for 
moumkig, iwhich he may wear in. colours, 
should he. like* that better.) 

Item. I give to. tfaif good And.faithful do- 
mestic the time* piece fixed up in my alcôve, 
which he has kept in order during thirty 
years. • ' 

Item*. I give to my eic^nt friend^ 
Charles, de! L-^-<— , in memory of our long 
frienddiipy-wbich. commencedin In^a,. an 
engraved rliby^ whieb was presented. to me 
by Hyder .AU]^>. after the invaâon.of the 
Cacnalici I have worn, it ever since. This 
memorial wiU be found: attached, to my 
watcb .chain. .. 

. Item. I give ta Madame L—-— a little 
blftek.<s#er, witb steel frst^mngs, the key of 
wbichbaa.been s^lojig time lost; and I re- 
fuesl that she will not open it until the 
expiration of one year after my decease. 
. Item. .1 give to the poor inhabitanta of 
Ibe li^e to.wn pf N-^-^:-^, where I was b<ini> 
^hevBunfi of 1500 francs^ which the curate 
of die plac^ will take the charge of dia^ 
iributing. 
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My debts dischai^ed^ and the provisions 
of this testament fulfilled, I leave the rest 
of my estate, real nnd personal, to my grand 
nephew Ernest de Lallé, whom I nominate 
at the same time my executor. 

Written tind signed by my own hand ; 
enjoying the full exercise of my intellectual 
faculties, at Paris, in my hermitage of La 
Chaussée-d'Antin, this £8th of March, 
1814. 

E.J. 

The HermU of La Oumssie-JrAnHn. 
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